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The McCutcheon 
Flannel Waists 


Our new and exclusive models for Fall 5 
and Winter wear are now ready. 

These waists are made entirely under our 
own supervision, and in style and finish are 
equal to the best custom made goods. The 
complete line includes waists of 


Plain and Fancy Scotch Flannels, 
French Printed Flannels, 

German Novelty Flannels, 
Saxony Flannels. 


All sizes from 32 to 42 inches are carried 
; in stock, and our Custom Department will 
Next time you are shaved see that make to order any special style which may 
your barber uses Williams’ Shaving be desired at slight a ditional cost. 
Soap. If you shave yourself, accept These waists are priced at $4.50 to $8.00. 


no substitute ee rageeg Mail orders will have prompt attention. 
Williams’ Shavi po i 


rag ton To a ane James McCutcheon & Co. | 
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_ ne B. WILLIAMS CO., Ge sto abur. ry, one 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


HAND SAPOLIO DOES, by a method 
of its own, what other soap can not do. 
If you want a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON . 
preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead 


skin, and let the new perfect cuticle furnish 
its own beauty. 


AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of 
the skin by using HAND SAPOLIO, and 
you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty 
that no cosmetics can. produce. It is the 
“Dainty Woman’s Friend.” Can you afford 
to be without it? Don’t infer. Try it! 
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Before this issue 
of The Outlook 
reaches our read- 
ers they will know what effect, if any, 
Mr. Jerome’s bitter assault upon, Mr. 
Low has had on the question of Mr. 
Low’s renomination. We call it bitter 
because Mr. Jerome has himself some- 
what naively so characterized it in saying, 
“T will fight as strongly and as bitterly 
as I know how Mr. Low’s renomination.” 
We need not summarize Mr. Jerome’s 
objections to that nomination, because 
he has done so himself toward the close 
of his long letter in the following sen- 
tences : 


The New York Campaign: 
Mr. Jerome’s Lette: 


Tosummarize—First, Mr. Low should not 
be renominated because of his personal un- 
popularity, caused, not by adherence to the 
principles of reform, but springing from the 
personal character of the man. Had the 
antagonism to him arisen because of his 
adherence to and enforcement of reform 

rinciples, no decent man could doubt that 

e should be renominated. 

Second—The sincerity that was in the 
campaign of 1901 gave us the victory. 
Should Mr. Low be renominated under the 
existing conditions, we should commence the 
campaign patently insincerely. 

Apart from the bitter personal tone 
which characterizes Mr. Jerome’s letter, 
it is subject to the serious criticism that 
he makes his own convictions the stand- 
ard by which to judge public questions, 
and so assumes that every one must 
share his personal dislike for Mr. Low, 
and therefore that the apparent approval 
of Mr. Low as “the logical candidate ” 
must be insincere. The truth is that 
while Mr. Jerome arouses greater enthu- 
siasm by his speeches, Mr. Low wins 
greater confidence and respect by his 
executive acts. The two men are tem- 
peramentally opposed, and to this fact, 
not to any ignoble ambition for office or 
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more ignoble feeling of jealousy, Mr. 
Jerome’s opposition must be ascribed. 
Mr. Low is characteristically cautious, 
Mr. Jerome’s characteristic is audacity ; 
Mr. Low is as brave as Mr. Jerome, but 
he dislikes a fight as much as Mr. Jerome 
enjoys it; Mr. Low takes counsel from 
many advisers, Mr. Jerome from none; 
Mr. Low never takes a position unless 
he is confident he will have no occasion 
to retract it; Mr. Jerome acts from im- 
pulses, though we believe always from 
impulses of the better sort; Mr. Low is 
possibly too much of an opportunist, 
Mr. Jerome is certainly too impatient a 
radical. Both are men of great self- 
confidence, and each is in the right 
place: Mr. Low has made an admira- 
ble Mayor, Mr. Jerome an absolutely 
honest and an invincibly courageous 
District Attorney. We doubt whether 
ever in municipal history in the United 
States as much real improvement has 
been accomplished in so short a time 
and under such great difficulties as has 
been accomplished under Mayor Low’s 
administration in two years in New York 
City. It is a pity that Mr. Jerome has 
allowed his personal feeling against Mr. 
Low as a man to outweigh his pre- 
viously expressed approval of Mr. Low’s 
achievements as a Mayor. At the same 
time we recognize that he has a right to 
oppose the renomination of Mr. Low if 
he thinks the cause of reform would be 
better served by the nomination of a 
different candidate, and, whoever is nomi- 
nated, we expect to see him faithfully 
fulfilling the promise implied in the sen- 
tence with which he ends his letter: “I 
am not a child to sulk and refuse to 
play because others will not play the 
game in the way I want to and think 
they should.” 
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Comptroller Grout’s letter 
qoomptrolier _ declaring his readiness to 

accept renomination upon 
the Fusion ticket deals the most seri- 
ous blow yet given to the attempt of 
Tammany Hall to conduct the New York 
‘City campaign upon National issues. 
Mr. Grout several months ago expressed 
his desire to retire from office at the 
close of his term. During his recent 
absence in Europe this expression be- 
came one of the most disturbing factors 
in the campaign. When he returned 
on Thursday of last week, he found 
Tammany ready to promise him its sup- 
port for any nomination he might desire 
if he would now retire and bring con- 
fusion into the Fusion movement. To 
the delight of all friends of reform, he 
promptly wrote a letter to President 
Cutting, of the Citizens’ Union, declar- 
ing that the only issue rightly before the 
people of New York was the record of 
the present administration, and that he 
was ready to put-aside his preference 
for retirement in order to work as effect- 
ively as possible with the defenders of 
the administration. ‘Two personal rea- 
sons, he said, especially moved him to 
take this position. One was the per- 
sonal attack upon Mayor Low, made by 
those “who have not worked side by 
side with him for two years and who 
have not seen his breadth of view and 
strong grasp upon municipal questions 
and his marked ability to get results.” 
The other was the attempt to inject 
National issues into the city contest. 
Upon this peint Comptroller Grout recog- 
nized that his prominence as a regular 
Democrat made it peculiarly his duty to 
resist the assumption that party regu- 
larity forbade independent action in 
city elections, The New York Court 
of Appeals, he said, had fully established 
the law in the matter, and the New York 
and Brooklyn Democratic organizations 
had a year ago in the Gubernatorial 
contest recognized his party standing. 
The result of that contest in the metrop- 
olis, he pointed out, had demonstrated 
the falsity of the assertion that inde- 
pendent voting in a previous city elec- 
tion weakened the power of a party to 
unite effectively in a State or National 
election. This letter is the more im- 
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portant because it comes from the most 
prominent leader of the New York 
Democracy, who warmly supported his 
party in both of the last two National 
campaigns, when nearly all of the leaders 
of Tammany Hall were apathetic or hos- 
tile to their party’s attitude on the domi- 
nant National issues. For Mr. Grout 
to declare that allegiance to the National 
Democracy ought not to influence any 
Democrat to support Tammany Hall in 
the coming city election has more effect 
than the same declaration coming from 
any other man in New York City. 
& 

The Case of Miss Todd One reason why 

public interest in 
the semoval of Miss Huldah Todd from 
a Delaware fourth-class post-office con- 
tinues week after weck is that Post- 
master-General Payne’s explanations of 
the affair have been so numerous: serial 
publication of an explanation is never 
reassuring. At first Mr. Payne declared 
in Miss Todd’s presence that she was 
removed because she was “ particularly 
and personally obnoxious to Senator 
Allee ”—Addicks’s faction-leader. _ At 
this interview, according to uncontra- 
dicted reports, Mr. Payne told Miss 
Todd that no charges had been pre- 
ferred against her and none existed. 
But in his third—or was it the fourth ?— 
explanation Mr. Payne asserted that 
Miss Todd had used her office as a 
headquarters for the anti-Addicks fac- 
tion, and that she had “ virtually admit- 
ted” this. If this charge of political 
offensive partisanship were true, under 
the rules it should have been formally 
made and a hearing had ; Miss Todd’s 
friends deny the charge 7 /ofo, and if 
this were the cause of removal, she 
should have had a chance for defense. 
Between these two theories of his own 
motives Mr. Payne advanced the idea 
that Miss Todd’s “term of office” had 
expired, that she had held over by politi- 
cal grace only, and that it was well 
understood that her office really “ be- 
longed” to Senator Allee under the 
simple system through which the postal 
business of the people is handed 
over to the Senators, to be amicably 
divided by them among their political 
friends—a system the absurdity of 
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which from every public and business 
point of view affords an amazing con- 
trast to the postal methods of every 
other great nation. But it at once 
appeared that fourth-class postmasters 
have no terms of office, properly speak- 
ing, and the act again became one of 
dismissal, not of failing to reappoint. 
Moreover, Mr. Payne is personally on 
record as having once said: “ The 
policy of the Administration is not to 
make removals of fourth-class postmas- 
ters without cause.” Thereupon came 
forth the specific charges of partisanship. 
It is understood that the President will 
investigate the matter; and it is to be 
hoped that not merely justice in this 
individual case, but some broad, compre- 
hensive principle for dealing with civil 
service employees of this grade, will 
result. Already the case has brought 
about a most important discussion as to 
whether fourth-class postmasters may 
not, after all, come under the civil service 
rules. Mr. Greene, of the Civil Service 
Commission, and Mr. Goodwin, Secre- 
tary of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, say (contrary to the existing 
impression) that they do, and quote from 
the new rules, signed by the President 
last April, as follows: 


The classified service shall include all 
officers and employees in the executive civil 
service of the United States, heretofore or 
hereafter appointed or employed, in positions 
now existing or hereafter to be created, of 
whatever function or designation, whether 
compensated by a fixed salary or otherwise, 
except persons employed merely as laborers, 
and persons whose appointments are subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. 


This, on the face of it, certainly includes 
fourth-class postmasters, who are not 
“merely laborers,” and the rules declare 
in plain language that against any em- 
ployee in the classified service no dis- 
crimination shall be exercised because 
of his political or religious opinions or 
affiliations. It is true that this is a rule 
and not a law, but it has been signed 
by the President and it is operative 
until rescinded by him. President Roose- 
velt’s belief in the largest practicable 
extension of the civil service reform 
principle is beyond question. Here he 
has a formidable weapon to aid him in 
keeping the post-offices out of the hands 
of political heelers, 
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We are indebted to 
a correspondent of 

the New York “ Eve- 
ning Post” for the information on which 
we base the following statement of the 
lawsuits brought against the National 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, the National officers of the United 
Hatters of North America, and two hun- 
dred and fifty members of these organi- 
zations, residents of Danbury, Connecti- 
cut. D. E. Loewe & Co. are hat manu- 
facturers in that town. Mr. Loewe 
has risen from the position of wage- 
earner to that of employer of labor, and 
has built up a large hat business. His 
factory was not unionized, but union 
men worked in it on the same terms as 
non-union men, and we do not under- 
stand that there were any labor difficulties 
in his shop. But he refused to accede 
to the demand that he make his shop a 
purely union shop, and thereupon the 
defendants combined to destroy his 
business, first by declaring a boycott on 
all the products of his factory, and next 
by declaring a boycott of all merchants 
throughout the United States who pur- 
chased the products of his factory. The 
influence of this boycott was such as to 
drive away his customers and threaten 
absolute ruin to his trade. The extent 
to which it was carried is indicated by 
the fact that “all retail hat dealers on 
the Pacific Coast were ordered not to 
deal with Triest & Co. (the largest hat 
jobbers in San Francisco) while Triest 
& Co. refused to observe the boycott on 
Loewe & Co.’s goods.” Loewe & Co. 
have, we are glad to say, not surrendered 
to this assault. They have brought two 
suits, one in the Federal court to recover 
damages of two hundred and _ forty 
thousand dollars, basing this suit upon 
the ground that such a boycott is 
a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, the object of which is “to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraint and monopoly.” They 
have also brought suit in the State 
court to recover damages of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars and to enjoin the 
defendants from continuing to prosecute 
the boycott. In this latter suit they 
have issued attachments against the 
defendants, and these attachments are 
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levied upon the houses and the bank 
accounts of individual members of the 
local unions, on the ground that they 
are personally responsible for the acts 
of the union to which they belong, the 
unions not being organized as corpora- 
tions. It is said that the Anti-Boycott 
Association stands behind D. E. Loewe 
& Co. in these suits, and as the 
Federation of Labor is one of the 
defendants, it is probable that the case 
in the Federal courts will be eventually 
carried up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Outlook has long 
held that labor unions not organized as 
corporations are in the nature of part- 
nerships, and that all the members of 
the association are individually and per- 
sonally liable, as partners, for the acts 
of the union or copartnership. We 
shall be very glad to see this question 
authoritatively passed upon by the high- 
est court in the land. 


@ 


In order to form 
any accurate judg- 
ment respecting the 
merits of these suits, the reader must 
discriminate between three questions 
which the public and the press often 
treat as though they were identical : 
What is right? What ought to be 
illegal? What is illegal? Applying 
these questions in the present case, the 
three questions would be: (1) Is it 
morally right to declare such a boycott 
as was declared against the goods of 
D. E. Loewe & Co.? (2) If it is not 
right to declare such a boycott, ought 
it to be illegal ?—that is, is the wrong 
perpetrated by such a boycott a wrong 
of which the law should take cogni- 
zance, and which it should prevent? 
(3) If it is a wrong of which the law 
should take cognizance, has in fact 
the law taken cognizance of it? Is, in 
other words, a boycott a violation either 
of an express statute of the law, or of 
the fundamental principles of the com- 
mon law? In our judgment, the boycott 
in this case is wholly unjustifiable on 
ethical grounds. We are not prepared 
to say that all boycotts are unjustifiable. 
We think the members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union have a 
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right to agree together that they will 
not buy groceries of merchants who 
deal in liquor. On the same principle, 
we think the members of trades-unions 
have a right to agree together that they 
will not buy hats which do not beara 
union label, and other members of the 
community have the same right to agree 
that they will not buy hats which do 
bear a union label. But it is quite 
another matter for mento agree together 
to compel their fellow-men to join them~ 
in a boycott. For the members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
to refuse to deal with dealers who do buy 
groceries at stores where liquors are sold, 
in order thus to compel such persons to 
join them in the boycott, would be mor- 
ally wrong. We can hardly conceive a 
case in which what may be called a 
sympathetic boycott could be ethically 
defended. But whether such a boycott 
should be prohibited by law is another 
question. There are many wrongs which 
we must trust public opinion rather than 
legislative enactment to correct. We 
should prefer to see a vigorous attempt 
made by the independent members of 
the community, whether laborers or 
employers, to break the force of such a 
boycott as that declared against Loewe 
& Co., before the law is invoked to 
prevent it by penalty. The full force 
of public opinion has not yet been effect- 
ively invoked in such cases, partly be- 
cause the boycotters have been organized 
and the non-boycotters have not been, 
partly because the majority of Americans, 
unfortunately, will submit even to pal- 
pable injustice rather than resist it, if 
resistance to the injustice promises to 
cost more than submission. The third 
question, whether such a boycott is 
against the law or not—that is, whether 
it is in fact either prohibited by any 
existing statute, State or Federal, or is 
inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the common law—is the only 
question which the courts have to decide, 
and we shall not venture to anticipate 
their decision. It will probably not be 


contended that the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law was framed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting trade and commerce against the 
kind of monopoly which this boycott 
aims to secure for union workmen; but 
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it is quite possible that the terms of the 
act are broad enough to cover monopoly 
in labor as well. as monopoly in trade 
and commerce, strictly so called. 


Whoever drew up the 
resolutions adopted by 
the Central Labor Union 
of Washington regarding the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Miller in the Government 
Printing-Office and the duty of the 
President to order his removal has 
missed his vocation. He should devote 
himself to writing libretti for comic 
opera. Wedo not recall anything more 
grotesque since Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
travesty of the British Naval Department 
in “Pinafore.” The thirteen original 
States formed themselves into a union 
“notwithstanding the scorn and scoffs 
of those who would not join it;” the 
trades-union movement is of the same 
great and noble character because it is 
also subjected to the scorn and scoffs 
of those who do not join it. The 
trades-union has convicted Mr. Miller 
of moral turpitude, of two criminal acts, 
and —this is the climax of his iniquity— 
has found him “guilty of flagrant non- 
unionism ;” and still the President has 
not ordered his dismissal, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the union “ has conserv- 
atively recognized the authority of the 
‘President in acceding to W. A. Miller’s 
reinstatement and working with him 
pending final settlement of the case.” 
This refusal of the President to accept 
the decision of the union respecting the 
character of a Government employee 
and his fitness to remain in the service 
“cannot be regarded in any but an un- 
friendly light.” Happily for the peace 
of the land, the resolutions reach no 
more threatening conclusion than a re- 
quest to organized labor throughout the 
country to petition the President of the 
United States to modify his order of no 
discrimination—that is, against non- 
union men—and to order W. A. Miller’s 
dismissal from the Government service, 
to promote the efficiency of that service. 
Yet these resolutions take themselves so 
seriously that they cannot be simply 
dismissed as a jest. The issue which 
they raise, if treated seriously, is perfectly 
simple, and we trust that the country 
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will, without regard to party, sustain 
the President in his determination to 
dismiss no man from the Government 
service because he chooses not to belong 
to a union, and no man because he has 
been tried and found guilty of immoral 
or criminal acts, or even of “ flagrant 
non-unionism,” by any association—com- 
mercial, industrial, or ecclesiastical. 
Government employees are answerable 
only to the Governpent, and can neither 
be acquitted and retained in the service 
nor condemned and removed from the 
service by any other organization than 
the Government. This ought to be re- 
garded by all loyal citizens as axiomatic. 
What would the Central Labor Union 
of Washington think if Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller were to 
demand the discharge of a Government 
employee because they had decided that 
he was not loyal to their capitalistic 
interests ? 


& 
Sialic The National Irriga- 
e ationa. . . 
Irrigation Congress tion Congressin Ogden, 


Utah, last week, was 
attended by nearly a thousand delegates, 
representing every part of the arid West. 
It wisely decided not to fuse with the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress, but to make 
itself a permanent association with an- 
nual meetings devoted to the one subject 
of irrigation. The need of such sessions 
of such a body is not lessened by the pas- 
sage of the Irrigation Law, which the Con- 
gress was first organized to promote. As 
the “Irrigation Age ” pointed out in its 
last issue, tens of millions of dollars are 
to be expended by the National Govern- 
ment under the new law, and there is 
danger that these expenditures may be 
directed so as to enrich private interests 
at the expense of public interests, unless 
subject to the oversight of a Congress 
representing the whole body of irrigators, 
and incapable of being packed by any 
sordid group of manipulators which fur- 
nishes passes to its own supporters. 
Last week’s Congress was of a character 
that will help in awakening the public to 
the importance of the questions involved 
in our new irrigation policy. From a 
National standpoint the most important 
paper read was President Roosevelt’s 
, letter, containing a warning and a sug- 





gestion as to how the National irrigation 
projects should be carried forward. 
The warning related to the danger of 
any attempt to hurry forward costly 
public works until the whole field had 
been canvassed and every detail of any 
contemplated work carefully examined. 
The most feasible irrigation projects, he 
pointed out, have already been taken up 
by private individuals and corporations ; 
only the more expensive and doubtful 
are left for Government enterprise; and 
those who hope most from this Govern- 
ment enterprise have most to gain from 
caution in locating the Government canals 
and reservoirs. The suggestion in Mr. 
Roosévelt’s letter was as to the wisdom 
of combining forestry cultivation with 
irrigation in the reclamation of the arid 
West. “Forestry,” he said, “is the 
companion and support of irrigation. 
Without for- estry irrigation must fail.” 
The President’s suggestion upon this 
point was cordially indorsed in the 
resolutions adopted by the convention 
as one of the most important and prac- 
tical methods of reaching the end in 
view. 
& 

Last week Mr. Balfour, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, issued 
a pamphlet entitled “ Eco- 
nomic Notes on Insular Free Trade.” 
Coincidently the Board of Trade issued 
a Blue Book containing statistics bear- 
ing on the Government’s pending inquiry 
into its fiscal policy. Perhaps the most 
important statement in the five hundred 
pages of the latter is that in 1850 fifty- 
six per cent. of the exports of the 
United Kingdom went to countries which 
maintain a protective system and forty- 
four per cent. to countries not maintain- 
ing such asystem. In 1902 the propor- 
tions were reversed ; forty-two per cent. 
went to countries maintaining a pro- 
tective system and fifty-eight per cent. 
to other countries. From these figures 
Mr. Chamberlain deduces the conclusion 
that the tariffs of other countries have 
succeeded in checking English exports, 
and on them he bases his plan for pro- 
moting Imperial unity by a tariff system 
which would give preference to colonial 
products, by admitting to Great Britain 
certain colonial products free and levying 
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duties on like products from other coun- 
tries. He designated food as the sub- 
ject of taxation to give greatest advan- 
tage to the colonies, but denied that the 
cost of living in England would thus be 
ultimately increased. At first he pro- 
posed to compensate any seeming increase 
by other protective duties to stimulate 
employment in home industries and to 
produce revenue for old-age pensions, 
so that the workingman would in the 
end not lose by the preferential tariff 
policy. When this scheme aroused no 
enthusiasm, Mr. Chamberlain proposed 
compensation by removing the sugar, 
tea, and tobacco taxes. As the nutri- 
tive value of these articles is not as 
great as that of bread, the second plan 
did not prove acceptable. Mr. Balfour’s 
pamphlet is a different commentary on 
the Government’s figures from that con- 
tained in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
The Premier says: 


I am a free-trader, but not of the party 
which holds that the doctrine of free trade 
is so universal in its application and so capa- 
ble of an exact expression that every con- 
clusion to which it logically leads must be 
accepted without hesitation and without 
reserve. . . . England’s present fiscal pol- 
icy .. . was made for a free-trade country 
in a world of free-traders, but not for a 
free-trade country in a world of protec- 
tionists. 


It is true that, though hampered by for- 
eign tariffs, Great Britain has been able 
to carry on an increasing, not a dimin- 
ishing, export trade, and one of unex- 
ampled magnitude ; but though it may 
have increased absolutely, its rate of 
increase has diminished. What can be 
done to change this rate? ‘“ Negotia- 
tion,” says Mr. Balfour. And in order 
to form a basis for negotiation with 
countries which protect their own indus- 
tries against Great Britain’s competition, 
Great Britain must protect her industries 
against their competition. Only thus, he 
thinks, can England appeal “to the self- 
interest in the foreign protected coun- 
tries, and in the colonies to self-interest 
coupled with sentiment.” Thus, though 
he inferentially approves of enough pro- 
tection to form a basis for reciprocal 
treaties, his policy is generally accepted 
as meaning no taxes on food or raw 
material. 
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_, It is clear that Mr. Bal- 

jane ene * four and Mr. Chamber- 
lain do not mean the 

same thing by protection. Indeed, the 
most striking teature of Mr. Balfour’s 
pamphlet is that it does not refer to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. We find 
in his pamphlet nothing about the 
threatened break-up of the British Em- 
pire; no specific indorsement of prefer- 
ential tariffs; the colonies are scarcely 
mentioned. If Mr. Chamberlain as a 
protectionist lays stress upon the Impe- 
rial Zollverein or a system of preferen- 
tial tariffs against commercial rivals, 
Mr. Balfour as a free-trader lays stress 
upon free trade witiin the Empire. 
He says: “ The most momentous, per- 
haps the most permanent, victory for free 
trade was won when, rather on national 
than on economic grounds, inter-State 
tariffs were forbidden in the United 
States.” This would indicate Mr. Bal- 
four’s outlook toward a scheme of entire 
free trade among all parts of the Empire. 
If Mr. Chamberlain’s plan is Protection, 
Mr. Balfour’s might be called Fair 
Trade. ‘This difference of view is now 
emphasized by the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain from the Cabinet on the 
avowed ground that the party cannot, 
with wisdom, take the advanced position 
which he occupies, and that he can do 
more to bring the country to his opinion 
if he acts outside of the Cabinet than if 
he remainsin it. “ I can,” he says, “ best 
promote the cause I have at heart from 
the outside, and I cannot but hope that, 
in a perfectly independent position, my 
argumenis may be received with less 
prejudice than would attach to those 
of the party leader.” Simultaneously 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation come 
the resignations of Mr. Ritchie, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary for India; Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and Mr. Elliot, 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
who are all outspoken free-traders. 
These resignations make a total of four 
Cabinet posts and one Secretaryship at 
Mr. Balfour’s disposal, and they empha- 
size the fact that there are now sharply 
defined three parties in England on the 
tariff question : one, represented by such 
men as Mr. Ritchie, who are old-fash- 


ioned free-traders ; one, represented by 
Mr. Balfour, who want to use a tariff to 
retaliate on other countries or to furnish 
a basis for negotiation with them; and, 
third, a party under Mrs Chamberlain, 
who want to give a distinct and emphatic 
‘preference to colonial products, in order 
to bind the colonies more closely to the 
Empire. 

@ 

The Outlook has not 
been an admirer of 
Mr. Chamberlain. We have thought 
him rather a skillful politician than a 
large-minded statesman. We still think 
his unwisdom led the British nation into 
a war in South Africa which greater 
patience might have avoided. We dis- 
trust his wisdom as a leader. His 
attempt in the present instance to win 
labor votes for his scheme, first by pro- 
posing to give to laborers in old-age 
pensions what is taken from them in 
tariff taxation, and then to minimize 
opposition to the taxation by minimizing 
the tax on food products, looks more 
like a politician’s bid for support than 
a statesman’s interpretation of a prin- 
ciple. But, in our judgment, his resig- 
nation indicates, if not unselfish devotion 
to a great principle, far-sightedness in 
considering political effects; perhaps it 
indicates both. His devotion to Impe- - 
rial unity has characterized him ever 
since he separated himself from Mr. 
Gladstone on the question of Home 
Rule, and we must believe that pri- 
marily it is this devotion which has 
led him to devise a scheme of pref- 
erential tariffs for the purpose of solid- 
ifying the Empire by uniting special 
commercial interests. Certainly in this 
country it would be remarkable if a 
prominent politician, occupying high 
office in his party, with a reasonable 
promise of promotion to the Presidency, 
should resign his office to take up a 
cause which he confesses to be “ unac- 
ceptable to the majority of the constitu- 
encies,” in order that he might devote 
himself to the propagation of that cause. 
But it is not improbable that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s retirement may precipitate the 
most important crisis and the bitterest 
party struggle which has occurred since 
his own secession from the Gladstone 
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Home Rule Cabinet in 1886, and may 
compel a new alignment of parties, with 
himself at the head of the party in favor 
of an Imperial unity to be secured by 
the adoption of a modified protectionist 
policy. 

@ 


For a long time the 
Hungarians have be- 
sought the Austro-Hungarian War Office 
to introduce the Magyar language into 
the orders of command given to Hun- 
garian regiments. This seemed to be 
reasonable until the War Office in its 
turn pointed out that Hungarian troops 
accustomed only to Magyar words of 
command would be infinitely less valu- 
able in a common campaign than if they 
understood commands given in a com- 
mon language. Moreover, the Hunga- 
rian army is several thousand short of 
its full complement of officers. In addi- 
tion, only four of the forty-seven Hun- 
garian regiments are composed of Mag- 
yars alone; only three contain ninety 
per cent. of Magyars, and only six eighty 
per cent. Even leaving out the Croa- 
tian regiments, six of the remaining Hun- 
garian regiments contain no Magyars at 
all, while in the others Slovaks, Rutheni- 
ans, Rumanians, and Saxons either pre- 
dominate or constitute strong minorities. 
These anti-Hungarian elements have 
now joined with the German in an agi- 
tation against imposing the Magyar 
language on the Hungarian army. On 
Thursday of last week the Emperor him- 
self sharpened thecrisis by the issuance 
of an army order. After praising the 
harmonious co-operation of all the troops 
which had taken part in the recent 
maneuvers, he says: 

I am bound and determined to uphold the 
army’s present well-tried regulations. Cer- 
tain one-sided efforts, calculated to under- 
mine the sterling structure of the army, must 
have it borne home that I will never give up 
the rights and prerogatives which are guar- 
anteed to me as the Supreme Commander. 
United and undivided as it is, so shall my 
army remain. 

This order has caused an immense sen- 
sation in Hungary; for, justly beloved 
as the ‘venerable Emperor is in every 
section of his vast dominions, his words 
certainly sound like a_ proclamation 
against the Hungarian national demands. 
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The order marks the beginning of a con- 
flict between the throne and the Hun- 
garian Parliament, the result of which 
may far outrun the particular point at 
issue. 


Last week additional em- 
phasis was given to the 
discrepancy between the 
press despatches from Sofia and from 
Constantinople reporting events in the 
Macedonian insurrection. The informa- 
tion from the special correspondents of 
London papers, however, confirmed the 
report of destruction in the town of 
Kastoria (between Salonika and Monas- 
tir); it is even rumored that the entire 
population of ten thousand persons has 
been massacred. It is also known that 
Turkish troops have been concentrated 
in the vilayet (district) of Adrianople. 
This may indicate a change in the stage 
of action to the eastward. The corre- 
spondent of the London “ Times,” tele- 
graphing from Samakov, says that the 
number of Macedonian emigrants and 
refugees along the frontier increases 
daily, and that Bulgarian reservists 
respond with alacrity to the summons 
for mobilization. The “ Daily Mail’s ” 
correspondent at Monastir even vouches 
for the authenticity of the questionable 
rumors that near Krushevo, in the 
presence of the Kaimakan (administrator) 
of Krushevo himself, the Turks massa- 
cred and mutilated the inhabitants of 
four villages, which they then destroyed ; 
that they violated or killed several hun- 
dred women and children in revenge 
for a defeat by the insurgents, and even 
burned some of the children to death in 
baking-ovens. The Sultan’s appoint- 
ment last week of Reshid Pasha, the 
late famous or rather infamous Vali of 
Beirut, as Vali of the important home 
district of Brusa, is regarded as a thrust 
at the American Government, which de- 
manded and obtained Reshid’s removal 
from Beirut. ‘The week has brought in- 
creasing evidence of Greek jealousy of 
Bulgarian ascendency. We believe that 


The Macedonian 
Insurrection 


the Bulgarian Government has always 
been behind the Macedonian brigand 
bands, silently using them for the ex- 
tension of Bulgarian territorial ambition. 
We also suspect that in many instances 
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there is little to choose between the 
atrocities perpetrated by these Bulgaro- 
Macedonian -brigand bands and by the 
Turks. Yet Bulgaria has ethnologically 
a greater interest in Macedonia than 
has Greece. Of the entire population 
of Macedonia the Greeks constitute 
about one-tenth, the Turks one-third, 
and the Bulgarians one-half, while the 
small remainder is composed mostly of 
Servians and Albanians. The Greeks 
seem needlessly jealous. Macedonia as 
a whole is hardly likely to become a 
Greater Bulgaria, even if that might best 
suit the interests of Russia. Austria, 
Russia’s partner in pressure on the Turk, 
has long expected, and with much justi- 
fication, eventually to extend her sphere 
of influence to Salonika, thus gaining an 
fEgean port. If, outof present anarchy, 
a self-governing federated Balkan State 
cannot arise, Austria stands ready to 
transform western Macedonia from anar- 
chy to civilization, as she has already 
transformed those other former Turkish 
provinces, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

@ 

As throughout the 
Boxer rebellion the 
steadfastness displayed by missionaries 
in China was heroic, so to-day in Mace- 
donia there is a display equally heroic. 
It has as yet attracted little attention 
because of spectacular events in the 
militant world. The missionaries are 
actually going about their work as if 
nothing unusual were taking place. 
Last week a letter came to hand from 
one of the American missionaries at 
Monastir, a woman working in the very 
heart of the Macedonian disturbances. 
She speaks calmly of the endeavors now 
being prosecuted there, especially of 
the plans for reopening this autumn the 
schools of which she is one of the joint 
principals. She then says: “ We are 
more quiet than some of our friends are, 
probably. Whatever comes to us, it is 
right that we should be here. We can 
leave the future with God.” The Mo- 
nastir missionaries have expressed no 
thought whatever of withdrawing from 
the disturbed country, although several 
months ago the American Board (Con- 
gregational) gave authority to them to 
withdraw if it seemed wise for them to 
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do so—an authority given in all cases of 
political or special disturbance in any 
country. The Board puts the responsibil- 
ity upon the missionaries on the ground, 
while it keeps them informed so far as it is 
able to give information which they may 
not possess. The Monastir missionaries 
write that their withdrawal would prob- 
ably produce a panic among the native 
Christians. The missionaries say that 
their presence is essential, first, to prevent 
such a panic, and also to help the suffer- 
ing and discouraged. Many of the 
terror-stricken natives sleep on the mis- 
sionary premises at night, not only at 
Monastir, but even at Salonika to the 
south, where there is a much larger for- 
eign population, and where, if necessary, 
missionaries can have the protection of 
foreign vessels. To the north of Mo- 
nastir there is an American missionary 
station at Samakov, just over the Bul- 
garian border. On Monday of this 
week it was reported from Samakov that 
the missionaries there are continuing 
their work as usual, although under 
abnormal conditions. Taking the situ- 
ation as a whole, therefore, in the dis- 
turbed districts, an impressive calmness 
has characterized the missionary labors. 
Nor has this position been assumed with 
any distorted view of the value of mar- 
tyrdom. It has been taken from a pure 
sense of duty and privilege. 


Exile by admin- 
istrative process 
_ has long been 
regarded by Russian Ministers of the 
Interior as the quickest and most con- 
venient method of dealing with trouble- 
some opponents who make themselves 
obnoxious without violating law. In 
western Europe and the United States 
a law-abiding citizen, however obnoxious 
he may be to the civil power, is safe 
from official molestation; but in Russia 
a man who happens to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Minister of the Interior— 
or even of a Governor-General—may be 
arrested without a warrant, condemned 
without a hearing, and banished without 
the observance of any legal form. In 
all parts of the Empire, except Finland, 
this power to banish by a mere stroke 
of the pen has been exercised so freely 


‘Administrative Process”’ 
in Finland 








and constantly that, like bad weather 
or an epidemic disease, it has come to 
be regarded as one of the conditions of 
normal existence. It is a bad thing, 
but Russian citizens have to submit to 
it, just as they have to submit to a win- 
ter temperature of twenty degrees below 
zero, and must adapt .themselves to it 
as best they can. In Finland, however, 
exile by administrative process is an 
innovation. It has never before been 
practiced there, and the Finns are 
aroused by it very much as the people 
of Delaware would be aroused if the 
Secretary of the Interior, by order or 
permission of the President, should 
banish from the United States all Dela- 
wareans who criticised the appointment 
of Mr. Byrne, or ventured to protest 
against the removal of Federal office- 
holders merely because they were per- 
sonally obnoxious to Senator Allee. 
Section 4, paragraph 2, of the Finnish 


penal code which was approved by the 


Czar in 1889, and which cannot legally 
be annulled or amended without the 
consent of the Finnish Diet, expressly 
declares that “exile shall not be pro- 
nounced as a sentence, nor shall such 
sentence be executed.” This prohibition, 
however, was not allowed to stand in the 
way of the Russification of the Grand 
Duchy. When Governor-General. Bobri- 
koff discovered, two years ago, that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
break down the passive resistance of 
the Finnish people without silencing or 
removing their leaders, he began to 
importune the Czar for permission to 
banish obnoxious citizens by adminis- 
trative process. This power, he argued, 
was exercised by Governors-General in 
Russia proper—why should it not be 
exercised by the Governor-General of 
Finland? The Grand Duchy, he con- 
tended, could not be reduced to the 
level of a Russian province unless it 
were subjected to all the administrative 
conditions of a Russian province. The 
Czar finally yielded to the solicitation 
of General Bobrikoff, and on the 9th 
of last April issued a rescript granting 
to the latter full power to banish obnox- 
ious or obstructive Finns without a hear- 
ing, without a trial, and without process 
of law. 
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The Governor-General 
thereupon proceeded to 
send out of the country 
the men whose actions he disapproved, 
or whose opinions he regarded as “ per- 
nicious.” Among the first to suffer 
were Count Mannerheim, a wealthy 
nobleman of Helsingfors; ex-Senator 
Mechelin; Baron von Born; Mr. Wolff, 
a brother of the British Vice-Consul at 
Viborg; and a well-known barrister and 
publicist named Hamelstan. Before the 
end of May twelve leaders of public 
opinion, in various parts of the country, 
had been exiled for life, and in the course 
of the summer the number was increased 
to twenty-seven. Among the more dis- 
tinguished of those recently banished 
are ex-Senator Lennart Gripenberg, 
formerly Chief of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry; Baron Erik 
von Troil, Secretary of the Court of 
Appeal at Vasa; ex-Senator Nyberg ; 
the Rev. A. W. Wallin, Dean of Ulea- 
borg; Michael Linden, a teacher in the 
Ekends Training College and Chairman 
of the School Board and Municipal 
Council; the Rev. Magnus Rosendal, 
Professor of Religion and Ecclesiastical 
History in the Lyceum of Uleaborg; 
F. Stenstrom, Burgomaster of Hango; 
A. Fabritius and P. J. Aschan, Chairmen, 
respectively, of the Communal Councils 
of Lovisaand Ekenads; Gustav Aminoff, 
Deputy Burgomaster of the town of 
Kasko; C. G. Christierson, a wealthy 
landed proprietor in the province of 
Nyland; P. Aulin, a member of the 
Diet ; and Dr. Lyly, teacher of classical 
languages in the Lyceum of Viborg 
and editor of the newspaper “ Viipurin 
Sanomat,” in the same city. Dr. Lyly 
happened to be in Berlin when the 
decree of banishment was pronounced 
against him, and as soon as he learned 
that he would not be permitted to return 
to the country he so ardently loved, he 
committed suicide. Count von Born 
appealed to the Russian Government for 
justice, and demanded a trial; but the 
only satisfaction he obtained was a noti- 
fication, sent to him through the Russian 
Minister at Stockholm, that his appeal 
could not even be taken into considera- 
tion. Count Mannerheim and Mr. Cas- 
tren made their appeal to the Procurator- 
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General of Finland—an officer who is 
bound by oath to see that the laws of 
the country are strictly enforced—but 
up to the present time they have received 
no reply of any kind. The Finnish 
policy of Minister von Plehve and Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff will ultimately result, of 
course, in the complete alienation and 
embitterment of the Finnish people, and 
will probably force its exiled leaders 
into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Russian revolutionists, There 
is good reason, indeed, to believe that 
such an alliance has already been made. 
When, therefore, at a time more or less 
remote, the Russian Government shall 
be compelled to fight for its life against 
enemies of its own household, it may 
find that in exiling such men as Count 
Mannerheim, Baron von Born, Senators 
Mechelin, Gripenberg, and Nyberg, and 
Baron von Troil, it has sown dragon’s 
teeth. The coast of Finland is admi- 
rably adapted to the secret importation 
of literature and weapons; and a hostile 
and embittered Finland might become 
a very dangerous neighbor, even in such 
a revolutionary outbreak as that of 1878— 
1881. 


® 

—n The death of Mrs. Alice 
and Her Work Gordon Gulick, in London, 
September 15, brought sor- 

row to many on each side of the ocean. 
But she will be especially mourned in 
Spain, where she and her husband, Will- 
iam H. Gulick, were missionaries of the 
American Board. During thirty years 
she has seen the work she planted come 
into fruition. Mr. Gulick was stationed 
at San Sebastian, and there Mrs. Gulick 
opened a school for girls, the outgrowth 
of a home class in her previous field. 
Herself a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
she hoped that her scholars would carry 
its spirit to schools and homes through- 
out the country. That hope has been 
fulfilled. Mrs. Gulick had the gift of 
attracting enthusiastic workers, and 
chose her assistants from the best col- 
leges of America. The school grew 
until the large home of the mission was 
wretchedly inadequate. Hampered by 
insufficient equipment, the teachers had 
a twofold task. The girls must lack 
none of the domestic accomplishments 
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taught in the convents, yet, if they were 
to teach, must stand jealous comparison 
with boys trained in the fine Govern- 
ment institutes. San Sebastian was a 
good place for the experiment. It is 
the Court summer resort, where the 
Pyrenees near the Biscay shore. The 
school would receive notice, and the 
teachers find opportunity to make friends 
influential for their work. One of the 
latter caused the removal of the religious 
disability which had barred these stu- 
dents from the Government examina- 
tions and degrees. With great anxiety, 
Mrs. Gulick sent a few scholars to 
Madrid for the ordeal. Those who pass 
examinations are graded in four classes, 
“ sobresaliente ” (literally, leaping over 
everything), notable, good, and approved. 
The pupils of that obscure little school 
were without exception in the highest 
two grades, while of the picked scholars 
from the entire country but few reached 
the third. Spain was amazed at the 
results of teaching by women, Protest- 
ants, Americans! A new respect was 
shown them, and the overcrowded house 
received more pupils. Succeeding years 
have sustained that record. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
the school was moved to Biarritz. The 
commandant of the fort had guarded 
the house with soldiers, but the teachers 
felt that they added unfairly to his 
responsibilities at a time when defeats 
might madden the excitable populace. 
For five years the work has been carried 
on in France. Mrs. Gulick meantime 
has spent much time in*America, raising 
money for the permanent establishment 
which was her life’s dream. A house 
has been purchased in Madrid, and 
another is rising on its grounds. Others 
will follow when money is forthcoming. 
Mrs. Gulick’s monument is a living one 
in Spain, in Cuba, and the Philippines. 
& 


Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips’s “ Ulysses,” 
upon which The Outlook commented at 
length last year, is neither a great poem 
nor a great drama, but it is a very 
charming piece of work, full of poetic 
feeling, not lacking in points of dramatic 
interest, and, above all, a charming piece 
of good English writing. There are lines 
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in it which, while they do not rise to the 
level of the majesty of Milton, or the sono- 
rous melody of Tennyson, or the classical 
distinction and purity of Matthew Ar- 
nold, make it a very effective and beau- 
tiful example of blank verse. The produc- 
tion of this play at the Garden Theater 
in New York City is therefore an event of 
some significance. The appearance of 
any piece of literature on the stage of 
a theater in this country ought to be 
heartily welcomed; for the drama, which 
is treated as an art, with deep serious- 
ness of spirit, in Germany, and with less 
seriousness but with a critical apprecia- 
tion of dramatic and literary elements 
in Italy and France, has become here 
chiefly an amusement. Every art ought 
to be a pleasure, but no art can long 
survive which is treated merely as an 
amusement. When the American stage 
has not been given over to plays which 
were essentially immoral or vulgar, it 
has too often been given over to plays 
which were only amusing. “Ulysses” 
is a play that gives pleasure in the 
true sense of the word. To begin with, 
it is very beautifully staged; it has re- 
ceived the framing which so delicate 
and charming a picture ought to receive. 
The scenes are ‘artistically conceived, 
and one of them especially, the descent 
of Ulysses into Hades, is managed with 
great skill, and stirs the imagination 
more than it awakens the curiosity. 
The play is interpreted very unevenly. 
The prelude which takes place on 
Olympus is not impressive chiefly be- 
cause Mr. Phillips has not made it so; 
it is the one false note in the play. 
The first scene depends largely upon 
Calypso; and while Calypso looks some- 
what like a nymph, there is no enchant- 
ment in her voice; when she becomes 
passionate she becomes shrill, Mr. 
Powers’s impersonation of “ Ulysses” is 
very dignified and impressive, his voice 
is sonorous, and, although he yields at 
times to the temptation to be declama- 
tory, the impersonation on the whole is 
vigorous and effective. Miss Coghlan 
brings to her reading of Penelope the 
training of a long experience upon the 
stage, and there are moments in the play 
in which her acting strikes home to the 
imagination. One must dismiss the 
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Odyssey in reading the play, and one 
must leave Homer and Greeks out of 
mind in seeing it. There is very little 
that is classical about the play as Mr. 
Phillips wrote it or as it is presented at 
the Garden Theater. It is a classical 
theme translated into modern terms, It 
is intense, at times passionate and at 
other times touched with the melodra- 
matic; but it is so much better than 
most plays, it offers such a pleasure to 
the ear as well as to the eye, it is so 
educational in its use of English, that it 
is a duty and a satisfaction to commend 
it. 
® 7 

Not the least of the 

services of the Amer- 

ican missionaries in Turkey to civiliza- 
tion is their service to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment itself in never countenancing 
any seditious movement against that 
Government. Yet the Turkish Minister 
at Washington is credited with having 
made the statement that, but for the 
missionaries, the present insurrection 
would not be what it is. Of course the 
missionaries have done much to raise 
the general level of intelligence. It is, 
however, unjust to accuse them of having 
allowed disloyalty to the Sultan to be 
expressed wherever they have had influ- 
ence. The Rev. Dr. Barton, Secretary 
of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, writing to The 
Outlook, declares that no more short- 
sighted or suicidal policy could possibly 
be conceived than that institutions estab- 
lished by Americans in Turkey should 
teach or permit disloyalty among their 
“ A college in which 
from two to a dozen Americans are 
engaged as administrators and profes- 
sors could hope to accomplish nothing 
by teaching sedition or disloyalty, even 
should it be unmolested in that work, 
It would cause endless trouble with no 
return and with the certainty of losing 
in the end the privileges obtained and 
even the plant itself. American institu- 
tions in Turkey are loyal in their teach- 
ing and are not abusive of the privileges 
granted to them by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. They are the best possible safe- 


Missionaries in Turkey 


guards to the very political existence of 
Turkey in that they teach Turkish sub- 
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jects to be upright, self-respecting, law- 
abiding citizens, able to respond to the 
needs of the Government for responsi- 
ble service both at home and abroad.” 
These words have special point since 
the attempt continues at Harput, in Asia 
Minor, to substantiate a charge of sedi- 
tion against the American Euphrates 
College there. On a verbal charge, Pro- 
fessor Tenekejian, of that College, is now 
on trial. Witnesses have already testi- 
fied that he was severely beaten under 
orders of the police commissioner. That 
official had demanded that the professor 
should testify to the distribution of arms 
by Dr. Barnum, the head of the College, 
for the use of the Armenian revolution- 
ists | 
@ 


Russian newspapers 
the Eastern Church Teport that the au- 

thorities of the Holy 
Synod contemplate calling a General 
Council of the orthodox Eastern churches 
for the discussion of a change from the 
Julian to the Gregorian Calendar, the 
relations of the Greek Church to the Old 
Catholics, and the conflict between the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
Bulgarian Church. The last meeting of 
this kind was held in Moscow in 1666, 
at which time the Eastern Church was 
divided into five patriarchates, with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople as the head, 
though as primus inter pares the present 
Holy Synod, which is national as well 
as religious, has taken the place of the 
patriarchate of Moscow, one of the orig- 
inal five, and its power entirely over- 
shadows that of the former superior 
patriarchate. The development of the 
national spirit in the Balkans and the 
hostility of both the Slavs and the Ru- 
manians toward the Greeks may inter- 
fere with the success of the plan. In 
Germany it is believed that the desire 
of the Russians for anything like a re- 
newal of the old church relations is not 
more than lukewarm, and that the final 
result of the agitation will be at the 
most an interchange of friendly notes 
between the different church bodies. 
This surmise is strengthened by the 
fact that when the same question was 
raised in 1870 the refusal of the Russian 
body was given so promptly as to antici- 
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pate any expression from the other coun- 
tries involved. 


® 
The New York Campaign 


What Reform Has Done for the 
Children 


The article which we publish on 
another page entitled “The Children 
Out of School Hours ” brings strikingly 
in view the new conception of the func- 
tion of the school and of the city which 
has taken hold of progressive city offi- 
cials during the past few years. It is 
only a little while since the protests 
against the closing of school-houses and 
school yards as soon as classes were 
over were confined to a few disturbers 
of official slumber like Jacob Riis and 
Mrs. Lowell. Now, as Mrs. Betts points 
out in her article, the administration of 
the city recognizes that the millions in- 
vested in the city’s school plant must be 
made to serve the public at all hours 
when the public has use for it. Educa- 
tion, it is realized, should no more be 
confined to school hours than religion 
to church hours. It should enter into 
the child’s play as well as into its study, 
for a child can be awakened and trained 
in its natural activity of play as much as 
its more artificial activity in the class- 
room. The training of the child at 
play, furthermore, should not stop when 
vacation comes. During the summer 
which has just ended, the reform admin- 
istration in New York has conducted 
over a hundred vacation playgrounds— 
about ten times as many as its prede- 
cessor. 

But the work of the city in furnishing 
playgrounds for children in the con- 
gested districts has not been confined to 
the limited accommodations of New 
York school yards—for many of the 
school-houses are wholly without yards. 
The Department of Parks has taken up 
the work of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and provided ten good-sized play- 
grounds in the small parks in the tene- 
ment-house districts—six of them well 
equipped with out-of-door gymnasiums. 
Prior to Mayor Low’s administration 
two such playgrounds were conducted 








in small parks by “ The Outdoor Recre- 
ation League ”—a private organization 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
The present administration recognized 
the value of the work to the public, its 
right to be supported by the public, and 
its right to become a general and per- 
manent part of the park system. The 
President of the Outdoor Recreation 
League, Mr. Charles B. Stover, was put 
in charge of its development, and devoted 
himself toit heart and soul. The success 
has been such that no future administra- 
tion is likely to incur the odium of a 
backward step. In one or two districts 
the work of maintaining order and seeing 
that the children played fair has been 
serious, but this work of securing moral 
discipline has been as valuable as any 
that the gymnasium teachers and attend- 
ants have performed. 

In one respect the playgrounds have 
proven a distinct surprise to nearly all 
friends of the park system. They have 
not marred the beauty of the smaller 
parks. In Tompkins Square, for ex- 
ample, a park a hundred and fifty 
yards by three hundred in size, it was 
feared that the playground would take 
away the charm of the wide sweep of 
green which made it an oasis in the 
surrounding desert of brick and mortar. 
But the playground oval, fifty yards in 
length, is so placed that it is bordered 
all about with green, and none of the old 
refreshment of the view to passers-by is 
lost; while the presence of six or seven 
hundred children at play lends a beauty 
to the scene never known before. It is 
astonishing how many children in this 
German quarter are able to play together 
without friction in a small area. It lends 
the air of practicability to the old dream 

of small parks and playgrounds every 
' few blocks in the congested districts. 
It is impossible that the poor—or the 
well-to-do either, for that matter—should 
provide their children with playgrounds 
if each family attempts to act alone. 
Ten yards square of free space on each 
lot does not furnish an adequate play- 
ground for the children of one family— 
to say nothing of one tenement-house— 
and the tenants could not afford to pay 
rental upon double this amount. But 
when a space fifty yards square does 
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furnish an adequate playground for the 
children of a hundred tenement-houses, 
it is clear that through co-operation the 
children of the city can be restored to 
the natural right of childhood—a place 
to play. The city is the organization 
of the unorganized, and through city 
activity, under a progressive adminis- 
tration, co-operative action can be 
secured. 

No work of the Low administration 
appeals more vividly to the people of 
the East Side, as evidence that honesty 
and humanity have been working hand 
in hand for city betterment. President 
Roosevelt expressed what is fast coming 
to be a National sense of civic duty when 
in July he wrote as follows to the com- 
mittee which had just established three 
temporary playgrounds in Washington ; 


“1 am delighted that you have succeeded’ 


in establishing certain playgrounds in 
Washington. It would be a National 
misfortune if the capital city were 
developed without proper attention being 
given to the well-being of its citizens 
least able to protect themselves.” In 
future years it will certainly be one of 
the glories of the Low administration in 
New York City that it was the first to 
recognize the necessity of public play- 
grounds to carry out the educational 
ideal of “a sound mind in a sound body ” 
for all the children of the community. 


The Use ad Alcohol 


In order to determine what is the 
abuse of any article we must first know 
what is its legitimate use. If we are to 
contend successfully against the abuse 
of alcohol, we must know what is its use. 
This fact gives to the recently published 
report of the Committee of Fifty on the 
Physiological Effects of Alcohol a far 
more than merely scientific value. For 
the scientific scholarship and ‘no less 
the judicial spirit of the eminent gentle- 
men who compose this Committee give 
to this report an authority which is not 
possessed by the dicta of special apos- 
tles, however admirable their zeal, or by 
quotations of such apostles from scien- 
tific writers, however pertinent the quo- 
tations may appear. This report makes 
it quite clear that no temperance move- 
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ment founded on the assumption that 
alcohol has no physiological uses, that 
it is evil, and only evil, and that continu- 
ally, can possibly be permanent. It 
cannot be so because it is founded on 
an unscientific assumption—that is, upon 
a falsehood; and no reform founded on 
a falsehood can be other than fatally 
defective. Truth, absolute truth—this 
is what, first of all, and above all, and 
fundamental to all, the reformer must 
seek both to know and to teach, other- 
wise he is no real reformer. All false- 
hood is dangerous, and, if not combated 
and corrected, is deadly; all truth is 
safe, and, if taught in just proportion 
and in sincerity, is life-giving. No 
teacher can either point the way or give 
the life unless he teaches the truth. 
All truth is safe, all error is dangerous ; 
and the cause of temperance in this 
country to-day needs nothing so much 
as a single-hearted dedication to the 
truth, whatever. it is and whatever its 
immediate influence may be thought 
to be. 

For these reasons The Outlook has in 
the past taken considerable pains in the 
attempt to elucidate the truth concern- 
ing two problems: one, the extent to 
which a majority may rightfully control 
by law, either directly or indirectly, the 
personal habits of the individual ; second, 
the extent to which and the limits within 
which alcohol may serve a useful purpose 
inthe humanbody. For the same reason 
we give in this issue large space to a 
review, which is in the main a condensed 
account, of the report of the Committee 
of Fifty on the Physiological Effects of 
Alcohol. This is the fourth in the series 
of reports issued by this Committee. 
Combined they comprise five volumes. 
They go into detail not too much for 
scientific value, but too much for popular 
reading, and the Committee would render 
a still further service to the American 
people if they would employ some rational 
writer, possessing a talent for clear state- 
ment, to embody in one volume of four 
or five hundred pages the information 
contained in these reports and the con- 
clusions to which they point. The Com- 
mittee have already laid a substantial 
foundation for a lasting temperance 
reform ; if they or their publishers would 


supplement the work already so well 
done by a popular interpretation of these 
reports for the general reader, they would 
give to rational temperance reform a 
great and much-needed impetus. 


® 
Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper? 


Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven. Jesus CHRIST. 


Why is my liberty judged of another man’s con- 
science? PAUL. 


If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy are 
ye. But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or asa 
thief, or as an evildoer, or as a busybody in other 
men’s matters. PETER. 


These three texts constitute our reply 
to the three letters which we publish on 
another page under the general title 
“ Am I My Brother’s Keeper ?” 

It is true, as one of our correspondents 
suggests, that Jesus said, “ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” 
But this he said to four men whom he 
had selected for a special mission to 
which he very soon thereafter set them 
apart by a public dedication. To the 
multitude gathered to hear from him an 
exposition of the principles of the king- 
dom of God he said, “ Let your light 
shine before men ”—not flash it, nor 
exhibit it, but simply possess it and let 
it shine: “that they may see your good 
works ”—not that they may hear your 
good words. It would be difficult to 
find in Christ’s instructions any utter- 
ance from which the doctrine can be 
legitimately deduced that one man is 
responsible for another man’s life, and 
is, directly or indirectly, to force his con- 
science upon another. That principle is 
directly and explicitly repudiated by Paul 
in the second text. He denies, not in 
this sentence alone, but again and again, 
that one man’s liberty of life is to be 
brought under the law of another man’s 
conscience. Each man’s conscience is 
an authoritative guide for himself; it is 
not an authoritative guide for his fellow. 
It is true, as one of our correspondents 
says, that there is a solidarity of the 
race. But that solidarity is to be pre- 
served, not by making or trying to make 
the whole community obey the con- 
science of a part of the community, but 








by mutual respect of all the various 
members of the community each for the 
other’s conscience. Peter is, if possible, 
more explicit than Paul, and he is more 
explicit in the original than in the Eng- 
lish translation. The word rendered 
“ busybody ”’ is, literally, an overseer in 
other men’s affairs. It is a composite 
word, and the word elsewhere rendered 
bishop is a part of it. What Peter says 
is that we are not to undertake to play 
the part of bishop or spiritual overseer 
in the life of other men. Putting these 
three texts together, they constitute the 
counsel which The Outlook gave, and 
to which our correspondents take excep- 
tion. That counsel may be phrased 
thus: Do not undertake to exercise over- 
sight or supervision in the lives of other 
men; use your conscience for yourself, 
not for others; have in yourselves the 
light of the divine life, let it shine, and 
trust to your luminous life to guide your 
fellows in the path you would have them 
take. 

Why, then, asks one of our correspond- 
ents, do ministers preach sermons and 
editors write articles? The question is 
one not difficult to answer. We write 
here our opinion on this question of one 
man’s responsibility for another man’s 
life, and we at the same time publish 
the opinions of our correspondents on 
the same subject. The reader may read 
this article and omit their letters, or 
read their letters and omit this article, 
or read both, or read neither. What- 
ever he does, he has finally to decide for 
himself what is the truth by which he 
will be guided. To preach to those 
who wish to listen, to write for those 
who wish to read, is not at all the same 
as to assume responsibility for another 
man’s life, and to undertake to exercise, 
whether directly or indirectly, tactfully 
or tactlessly, a control over another 
man’s conscience. I may give lessons 
in navigation to one who has faith in 
me and wishes to learn; but I may not 
go on board his boat and insist that he 
ought to steer according tomy directions. 
The preacher at the modern college has 
certain times appointed when students 
may come to him for counsel. That is 
both wise and right. But it would nei- 
ther be wise nor right for him to go 
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about to the students’ rooms to give to 
them counsel which they have not asked 
for and do not desire. 

This general principle is strikingly 
illustrated by the example of Jesus 
Christ. It is said that his brethren did 
not believe in him. But we have no 
account of any attempt on his part to 
coerce their loyalty or even to win their 
adherence. He foresaw that Peter would 
deny him. He did not expostulate; he 
simply warned him of the temptation 
which he was to meet. He saw the 
battle going on in the heart of Judas 
between ambition and loyalty; he fore- 
saw how it must end if loyalty was not 
triumphant. But the Gospel narrative 
does not indicate that he even once 
undertook by special interview to inter- 
fere. He taught Judas as he taught the 
others; reposed special confidence in 
him by making him the bearer of their 
common purse; warned him that his 
design was known; by the words, “ He 
that dippeth his hand with me in the 
dish, the same shall betray me,” re- 
minded him that he was violating the 
most solemn traditions of Eastern hospi- 
tality; and, finally, in the moment of 
betrayal, sought to awaken his con- 
science by the mild reproach, “ Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of man witha 
kiss?” But he apparently made no 
attempt to overmaster him by his own 
will-power, to take the tiller of his life 
from his hand, to act as his overseer or 
the dictator of his conscience. To the 
public Jesus Christ gave counsel, admo- 
nition, rebuke, in public address, to 
which they might listen or not as they 
pleased. When individuals came to him 
for counsel, he was always ready to give 
it, whether it was Nicodemus cr Zac- 
cheus, the rich young ruler or the 
beloved disciple. But he was not accus- 
tomed to pursue individuals with unasked 
counsel; we doubt whether a single 
instance can be mentioned in which he 
did so. 

There are some persons who possess 
a genius for winning the confidence of 
others. To such persons men come in- 
stinctively for counsel, guidance, strength. 
This peculiar endowment involves a 
peculiar mission. There is a spiritual 


significance in the direction of Jesus 
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Christ, “ Give to him that asketh thee.” 
Peter gives this spiritual significance in 
his counsel, “ Be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you.” 
One should always be ready to do this. 
It may often be wise to open the way so 
as to make it easy for others to ask 
counsel or help. But it is a universal 
principle that no map has any right to 
assume to be a bishop or overseer in 
another man’s matters, or to judge of 
another man’s liberty by his own con- 
science, or to go to him with the assump- 
tion, I am right and you are wrong, and 
it is your duty to let me set you right; 
and it is a general principle, to which 
there are occasional but not many excep- 
tions, that it is inexpedient for one per- 
son to offer unasked advice to another 
person, unless he stands to him in the 
place of parent or guardian, or unless 
the advice concerns a matter in which 
both have a common interest and over 
which, therefore, they have to some 
extent a common right. 


® 
A Saint of To-Day 


Every age has its saints, but it often 
happens that an age does not recognize 
its holy men and women until the light 
of immortality interprets them. This 
lack of discernment is due, not to any 
unwillingness to see, but to the tenacity 
of accepted forms and ways of expres- 
sion. Sainthood is still identified in 
many minds with asceticism, and the 
saint who appears among us, living in 
all the great human relations, bearing 
the common lot, speaking the universal 
human speech, passes on her way un- 
noticed because those who surround and 
love her are looking for the medizval 
dress, the withdrawal from the world, 
the crossed hands, the downcast .eyes. 
Blessed are the saints who sought holli- 
ness, in other times, in escape from the 
world, and became types of the pure 
and good in ages of violence, passion, 
and corruption. In its calendar of 
saints, as in its tender and reverent 
regard for the mother of Christ, the 
Roman Catholic Church has recognized 
and responded to a deep and wholesome 
human instinct. Men need the vision 


of holy men and women walking stain- 
less along the perilous ways of life, 
indifferent to petty ambitions, lifted 
above the pride of place and power, 
consecrated to purity, to righteousness, 
to sweetness, and to service; the beau- 
tiful company of those whose lives are 
revelations of the heart of the Infinite, 
and upon whom, amid the shadows of 
time, the light of immortality visibly 
rests. 

But these stainless and radiant spirits 
have not ceased to walk among men 
because ideals of service have changed 
their forms and the active modern age 
has succeeded the meditative Middle 
Age. The saint of to-day is not less 
saintly because she wears no distinctive 
garb and seeks no refuge from the 
storms of life. In all the ways of life 
to-day, in every field of work, in a 
thousand obscure households, there are 
saints who are loved, but who are not 
recognized. To know the saint under 
all garbs is, perhaps, to have something 
in one’s self which responds to holiness ; 
to possess something akin in its possi- 
bilities, though not in its development, 
to saintliness. In any event, to know 
the saint when she comes among us is 
not only to render what is due of rever- 
ence, but to receive most fully and 
intelligently what she has to give us. 

This saint of to-day was known, as 
saints are always known, by her beautiful 
humility. When her friends addressed 
her, as they sometimes did with pérfect 
sincerity but under the masque of 
humor, as the saint, she always and with 
kindred touch of humor spoke of her- 
self as the sinner. Of the rare loveliness 
of her nature, the beautiful and winning 
sweetness of her life, she was as uncon- 
scious as is the flower of its delicate 
coloring; and as the flower breathes its 
fragrance into the air without knowing 
that virtue has gone from it, so did she 
exhale a rare and uplifting influence of 
which she took no note. In all the 
long and shining calendar of saints none 
was more simple, unaffected, and child- 
like in spirit than she; holiness clothed 
her like a garment, but she was as free 
from conventional pietism as the child 
who knows his father intimately and loves 
him with a perfect love is free from 








conventional phrases of formal affection. 
Life was so deeply and wholly religious to 
her that she had long ceased to think of 
it as aform of faith, a kind of activity, a 
field of endeavor. This childlike uncon- 
sciousness made her the most delightful 
of companions, the gentlest of teachers, 
the most faithful of friends. She could 
speak of the highest things without 
affectation ; she could touch the most 
sensitive places without giving pain; 
she could make the divinest credible 
without the aid of text or argument. She 
was, indeed, a beautiful version of the 
Gospel in the most human speech. 

Like all true saints, she was intensely 
and unaffectedly human. For more than 
seventy years she had seen life in many 
remote places, had known many kinds 
of men, had done many kinds of work 
with unfailing freshness of feeling and 
with the strength and joy of perfect 
health. Then came sickness, and for 
seven years she lay helpless in her room, 
watched over with tireless vigilance and 
cared for with beautiful devotion ; for 
such as she evoke from others that which 
they give freely from their own natures. 
In that change from free activity to 
helpless invalidism there must have been 
aterrible spiritual struggle ; and in those 
long days and longer nights there must 
have been hours of inexpressible weari- 
ness; but no repining ever came from 
her lips; in the times of most acute 
suffering there was no touch of queru- 
lousness. She always spoke of her suf- 
ferings, if she spoke at all, in an imper- 
sonal way ; ske was always well, though 
her frail body was often sorely afflicted. 
Her spirit, securely housed in undis- 
turbed and serene faith, was impreg- 
nable. 

So deep was her faith that it gave 
her a beautiful freedom in the world; 
she lived joyously in her Father’s house. 
And because she was free she had one 
great resource which some saints have 
denied themselves—a delightful and 
never-failing humor. This great gift, so 
often misunderstood, is itself an evidence 
of immortality. For the soul of humor 
is the consciousness of the contrast 
between the greatness of man’s destiny 


and the absurdity of some of his inter- 


ests and occupations. It is pre-eminently 
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the resource of those who can play with 
the incongruities of life because they 
know its transcendent significance ; of 
those who can give themselves the lib- 
erty of the house because they are at 
home in it. So there came to her a vivac- 
ity, an ease, a charm of disposition and 
of talk, which made her room a place of 
peace and joy and often of gayety. She 
was not afraid to be happy, and her hap- 
piness pervaded the place in which she 
suffered. 

Among those who read these words 
few will recognize the portrait; if it 
were otherwise, even this slight sketch 
could not have been written. The 
record is made to remind the despond- 
ent, the skeptical, the scoffing, and all 
who bear heavy crosses, that in this age 
of immense practical activity, of vast 
enterprises, of absorbing pursuit of the 
things that perish in the using, of haste, 
tumult, and restlessness, holy men and 
women still walk the earth as of old, 
saintly lives still bear the fruit of peace 
and love in quiet places, and the highest 
virtues still have their eloquent wit- 
nesses. Eighty-four years this saint of 
to-day breathed the air of the modern 
world, shared in its work and spoke its 
language, and went out of life as stain- 
less as she entered it; leaving behind 
her a memory which has become part 
of the imperishable wealth of all who 
passed her way and felt the spell of her 
radiant spirit. 


® 
The Spectator 


The Spectator cannot help feeling sorry 
for those who neglect the enjoyments 
which seem to him obvious because 
they are at once easy and cheap. That 
they are easy and cheap probably makes 
them seem dourgeois and hence puts them 
underthe ban. For twenty-five years the 
Spectator has been going to Washington. 
Until recently, however, his visits have 
always been on business, and what diver- 
tisement he has had has been confined to 
dinners, receptions, and balls, which in 
Washington are very like the same kind 
of functions in other parts of the world, 
except that there are more of them “to 
the square inch” than seem either whole- 
some or enjoyable. On a recent visit 
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the Spectator was surprised to find what 
beautiful country there was about the 
capital city. Of course he had on pre- 
vious visits been to dingy and run-down- 
at-the-heel Alexandria, he had made a 
piously patriotic pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon, he had tasted of the cheer and 
hospitality of Chevy Chase, but his 
attention had not been further directed 
than to the official buildings and the 
private palaces of this beautiful city of 
contrasts where wretched hovels nestle 
in the shade of gorgeous mansions. On 
this visit, however, the Spectator was 
glad to find himself under the direc- 
tion of one who loved out-of-doors with 
simple, unaffected sincerity. And so 
the Spectator has been made acquainted 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
which in its surroundings either in the 
spring or autumn has beauties worth a 
long journey to enjoy. 


2 

This canal, by the way, has a history 
that stretches far back into the eight- 
eenth century, though it was not opened 
for traffic much more than half a century 
ago. The idea of uniting the tide-water 
of the Atlantic with the Ohio River, and 
so joining the communities of the east- 
ern coast and the western frontier, was 
Washington’s. It engaged his attention 
before the Revolutionary War, and in 
his capacity of surveyor he made many 
notes to prove the practicability of such 
a plan, while he wrote letters to men of 
enterprise and influence seeking to enlist 
their interest. But the war of the colo- 
nies against England put a temporary 
end to the scheme. When the war was 
over and Washington had returned to 
Mount Vernon, the project was soon 
revived. So as to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the subject and refresh his 
memory of the topography, he took a 
horseback journey in 1784 to the Ohio 
River. When he returned, he wrote 
various letters to men and officials in 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
urging the making of waterways and 
other highways between the East and 
the West, so as to bind the sections 
together and facilitate traffic and travel. 
This would do more, he maintained, to 
effect a union than anything else he 
could think of. Virginia and Maryland 
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both took official action, and the Poto- 
mac Company was formed, of which 
Washington was the first president. 
He was so soon called to the Presidency 
of the United States that he had to 
abandon this promising enterprise for 
one a great deal larger and more impor- 
tant in its scope. His successors may 
have had as much patience as was 
needed, but they appear to have lacked 
practicality and engineering skill. “ So 
nothing particularly effective was done 
until about 1820, when a scheme was 
crystallized to build a canal along the 
banks of the Potomac from Georgetown 
to Cumberland, there to meet the great 
National Road which was to go on to 
the Ohio. The building of this canal 
was a very live question in the politics 
of Maryland for the next thirty years. 
Finally, about 1850, it was completed as 
it is now. And now, though it may not 
be of very wonderful commercial impor- 
tance, it goes through and opens to 
enterprising visitors a country of most 
wonderful picturesqueness, unfolding 
more than a hundred and fifty miles of 
a gorgeous panorama of scenery—hills 
and valleys, cliffs and gentle declivities, 
forests with countless varieties of trees 
and vines that grow with almost tropical 
luxuriance, while on every side the wild 
birds make melodies that no art can ever 
approach. The Spectator spoke tofriends 
in Washington of what had been discov- 
ered to him. They knew that there was a 
canal which brought coal to town ; some 
of the men had fished in it when they 
were boys; but no one took more than a 
superficially polite interest, and it was 
evident to the Spectator that he was 
throwing his enthusiasm away just as 
effectually as though he were telling an 
orthodox Jew of the deliciousness of a 
well-cured Virginia ham. 
& 

The Spectator’s first visit to the canal 
was after he had been to look at the 
Great Falls of the Potomac—another most 
gratifying surprise. He was taken to 
Cabin John Bridge by an electric road 
and then driven in a surrey to the falls, 
where are also the water-works and aque- 
duct for the city of Washington. He 
scrambled over a rocky path with scrub 
trees on either side until he reached an 
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open space at the Maryland edge of the 
gorge, through which the muddy Poto- 
mac pitches and tumbles in a noisy 
torrent which is at once pretty, beauti- 
ful, and grand. These adjectives can 
very seldom be applied to the same thing, 
but here they all apply, for there is a 
variety—one that is pretty, one that is 
beautiful, one that is grand. Probably 
the majority of Washingtonians have 
been to the falls at one time or another, 
but I learned afterward that it is consid- 
ered by those who classify amusements 
and put a rating on enjoyments rather a 
bourgeois thing to-day. ‘Oh, I used to 
go there often,” said one fine lady to the 
Spectator. But that was evidently before 
she changed her condition and hecame 
a full-fledged butterfly. The people the 
Spectator saw at the falls were very 
frankly middle class and were not in the 
least ashamed of having a good time 
and showing their enjoyment in coatless 
freedom and voluble appreciation. 


@ 


But the canal was the thing, after all. 
A boat going towards Georgetown en- 
tered the lock at the falls. “May we 
ride, Captain?” one of the party asked of 
the manatthe helm. “Jumpaboard,” he 
called out in hearty invitation. And the 
party jumped aboard as the boat sank 
in the lock to the level of the water 
below. When that was reached, the gates 
were opened, the whip of the driver 
cracked, and the trusty mules tugged at 


the rope and soon the boat was glid-, 


ing along—movement without motion. 
There are seven locks very close to- 
gether at the falls, and the start seemed 
rather tedious, for one lock is as much 
like the next as two peas are like each 
other. But when the seventh lock was 
passed the boat entered a long stretch 
of four miles as wide as many large 
rivers and with considerable depth. On 
one side were rocky cliffs covered with 
splendid forest trees—oaks, chestnuts, 
beeches, elms, cedars, pines, sycamores, 
tulips, and maybe forty other varieties. 
And the vines and wild flowers! Honey- 
suckle dropped to the water’s edge, wild 


roses bloomed in brilliant abundance 


with rhododendron interspersed with a 
skill which is nature’s own, a skill no 
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landscape gardener can rival in his most 
inspired moment. On the other side the 
Potomac was one hundred yards away 
and sixty feet below, while beyond was the 
Virginia shore, forest-covered to the sky 
line. As the boat glided slowly along, 
the turtles sunning themselves on the 
rocks slid lazily into the water; the 
squirrels, almost as tame as those in 
Central Park, scampered up the tall 
trees, and the bird orchestra kept up the 
glad melody which completes the con- 
tent of those who go to Nature with sim- 
ple confidence and without desire to 
patronize her and quote poetry at her, 
as some confirmed /oseurs are like to do. 


@ 


And the canal men! They-are hard- 
working, hearty souls, very poor, the 
Spectator much fears, and much put to 
it to make the necessary two ends meet. 
They certainly are hospitable. When 
the Spectator offered to pay his Captain 
fare for the party, the Captain turned 
away and said, “ Oh, we don’t charge 
anything; glad to have your company.” 
And the Captain meant it. But the 
Spectator had been talking with the 
Captain, and he knew that the worthy 
man made a scant wage only a part of 
the year, so he persisted in his desire 
to pay, until the Captain took a very 
small amount rather than be disagreeable. 
But in Washington the Spectator’s fash- 
ionable friends did not in the least 
mind being disagreeable. They sneered 
at his enthusiasm and marveled at the 
taste which would permit him to take 
interest in such low people as canal 
boatmen and lock-keepers. They may 
be low—that is according to what stand- 
ard we apply ; but the Spectator found 
them quite as interesting as the teaing, 
bridge-playing, and gossiping “ smart 
set ” whose interest seemed to be con- 
fined to the bridge of yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow, and their talk to wonder- 
ing whether Russianousky’s attentions 
to Maibelle So-and-So were really seri- 
ous, and, if so, whether the So-and-So’s 
could put up sufficient dot to make 
Russianousky, of the Czar’s embassy, 
lead the young girl to the altar of the 
Greek Church. And on and on ad 
infinitum. 
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T probably never will be known who 
I coined the word play-center. One 
thing is certain—it never could have 
found a place in the vocabulary of an 
educational system in any other age than 
this, nor outside of a crowded, cosmopol- 
itan city. Where child life is normal the 
word could not have an existence. It at 
once declares the appalling fact that 
space has:‘to be made for play, and that 
play itself has to be taught. 

Play-centers represent the advanced 
thought for child life. They stand fora 
new apprehension of the ethical demand 
of child life on the resources of the com- 
munity; a demand first recognized and 
met by the philanthropists who felt in 
the overcrowded communities the cruel 
lack of space that made play impossible, 
and who saw the results of this in the 
abnormal development of the children. 
The lack of space for play, as was natu- 
ral, brought into existence a generation 
of children in New York who do not 
know how to play, whose knowledge of 
activity is expressed in mischief more or 
less destructive or malicious, noisy al- 
ways, with sharpness, shrewdness, and 
lack of definite purpose, each producing 
its destructive and undermining effects 
on character and intelligence. 

The workers saw the needs of the chil- 
dren more clearly than how to meet 
them. It was comparatively easy to 
evolve classes to supplement the work 
of the public school, but to supply the 
lack of space for play and for the nor- 
mal activities of healthy childhood was 
not only difficult in itself, but a most dif- 
ficult problem to place before the public 
in a convincing light. It took years to 
convince the leading few that play is a 
need of child life and must be provided 
for. The Settlements provided the first 
play-centers in their back yards sur- 
rounded by tenements. The Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York, took a decided step 
in advance by asking for and securing 
the use of public school buildings. The 
Association for Improving the Condition 
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of the Poor established vacation schools, 
and proved two things : that the children 
and the parents welcomed the oppor- 
tunity these vacation schools offered; 
that astonishing results could be obtained 
in industrial work where the child fol- 
lowed the bent of his taste or skill. The 
ethical teaching of this freedom of 
choice was not the least valuable result 
the vacation school revealed to the true 
educator. 

The second step was the opening of 
a few schools by the Public Education 
Association as evening play-centers, 
Games, gymnastics, music, pictures, and 
story-books, with teachers equipped to 
teach their use, created a new world for 
children in the overcrowded tenement 
districts. The streets in the vicinity of 
these schools were no longer crowded 
with turbulent children at night. They 
left the school buildings at half-past 
nine happy, with the effect of an evening 
of healthy recreation and stimulation 
evident in the very tones of their voices. 

The success of those two organiza- 
tions was So positive as to compel public 
attention and to arouse public sentiment. 
The result was the introduction of a 
bill at Albany, in 1898, that amended 
the statute, giving the Board of Educa- 
tion the control of school property “ for 


purposes of public education, recreation, 


aud other public uses.” Since that time 
the public-school buildings have become 
the property of the public, and meet 
each year more nearly the needs of the 
community in which they are placed. 
There was still other public property 
which could be used by the public only 
under the closest limitations—the public 
parks. There came at last a time when 
the cruelty of maintaining large tracts of 
grass and arresting people who dared to 
tread upon it aroused indignation and 
ridicule. Reluctantly, the signs “ Keep 
off the Grass ” disappeared, and certain 
meadows in the parks were thrown open 
to the public. It was then found that 
use displaced abuse, that much of the 
destruction, both malicious and mis- 
chievous, disappeared when the people 
209 





were allowed reasonable enjoyment of 
their own property. 

It was but a natural step to demand 
playgrounds in the parks. In 1894 the 
Tenement-House Commission recom- 
mended a bill providing for Seward Park 
to be furnished in part as a playground. 
This bill became a law in 1895, and the 
opportunity was utilized by the Park 
Department in April, 1903. In the in- 
terval the Outdoor Recreation League, 
by the exercise of almost superhuman 
patience and labor, succeeded in getting 
the site cleared of the débris the destruc- 
tion of the old tenements left, and on 
this site it maintained a playground and 
outdoor gymnasium. The effort of the 
League has accomplished at last the 
ends for which it worked: it has shown 
that a large percentage of the arrests of 
boys was due to the lack of space for 
natural activity ; that not only play, but 
fair play, had to be taught; that honest 
competition in athletics raised the moral 
intelligence of the boys who looked on, 
as well as the boys who competed ; that 
the boy who cheated found himself an 
outcast, and to just that degree he found 
the value of right living. 

The League convinced the Park au- 
thorities of the possibility of assigning 
space in the parks for playgrounds, 
thereby securing a far larger return to 
the citizens on their investments. This 
year the Department of Parks, under 
the broad-minded administration of Com- 
missioner Willcox, has thrown open cer- 
tain spaces for playgrounds for the 
children, and open-air gymnasiums for 
the working men and boys. 

It is not realized until the play-centers 
are visited what magnificent structures 
the new school buildings are, nor how 
perfectly they are adapted to the modern 
requirements for the development of 
child life, for civic regeneration. These 
buildings, meeting so perfectly these de- 
mands, must have two results: that of 
arousing civic pride in the parents, and 
a corresponding sense of ownership and 
responsibility in the children. One school 
building uptown having entrances on two 
streets has terraces on which class-rooms 
open with windows to the ground. The 
delight of this arrangement in summer 
was commented on one evening before 
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a mothers’ club using one of the class- 
rooms. At once one of the members, 
her face alight with pride, responded: 
“Yes; in summer we come here to get 
cool, and in winter to keep warm.” The 
same building is used as a vacation 
school. 

The schools have by this new use 
become a family possession. These 
mothers were members of a club using 
a class-room, while their daughters, big 
and little, were in other class-rooms 
attending their club meetings, or in the 
gymnasium just the other side of the 
hall, or attending night-school in the 
upper part of the same building. The 
sons were in the boys’ play-center a 
couple of blocks away or in the night- 
school. The mothers represented every 
grade in the public-school system. The 
club had taken up the history of the city 
of New York, and the paper was read by 
the club director provided by the city. 
After an hour of what might be termed 
instructive reading and comment, the 
members took possession of the gym- 
nasium, and, under the director in charge 
of the physical culture in that play-center, 
did forty-five minutes of excellent work 
properly dressed in skirts and bloomers. 
Fun? They became children again, 
laughing at each other’s mistakes, at any- 
thing, everything that made a laugh pos- 
sible. Many of the children watched 
their mothers’ work as interested critics. 
Some of these girls were still in bloom- 
ers, having just left the gymnasium floor 
to make room for their mothers. 

It is proposed to get up a team of the 
mothers to play against the daughters in 
a basket-ball contest. There can be but 
one result—the bringing into sympathetic 
relations of mothers and daughters who 
belonged to two civilizations holding too 
often too little in common. 

The husbands of the members of this 
club became interested, and asked for a 
room for their meetings in the same build- 
ing last spring. One Saturday afternoon 
in June these clubs, with the members’ 
children, had a June walk in Central 
Park. When the Board of Education 
obtained authority to use the school 
buildings for other than school purposes, 
it immediately organized a new depart- 
ment—the vacation schools. This was 
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followed by the opening of the play-cen- 
ters after school hovrs under the same 
superintendent, Miss E. E. Whitney. 

No fair observer would claim that the 
play-center has evolved itself to perfec- 
tion. There is much to be learned, much 
to be added, some features to be elimi- 
nated. ‘The play-centers will yet be the 
laboratories of the educators; they will 
be a part of the required work in the 
training of teachers, for it is acknowl- 
edged that in play you see the real child, 
not when the child is trammeled by 
direction and supervision of which he is 
conscious. 

What isa play-center? Picture a large 
room brilliantly lighted, with tables of 
varying heights accommodating four, or 
at the most six, scattered about in order- 
ly disorder ; about these tables are groups 
of young people and children playing 
games. At the end of the room a long 
table, suggesting a library table, is sur- 
rounded by young people reading, or 
younger people looking at pictures and 
picture-books. ‘These books are dis- 
tributed by the librarian, who is behind 
a table stacked with books at the side 
of the room. ‘The supervisor in charge 
distributes the games, which cover a 
wide range of choice—from the simplest 
games of picture-cards to chess. The 
janitor of one of the schools sat one 
evening teaching a working-girl, who had 
stopped in from the shop where she had 
worked overtime, to play chess. They 
were surrounded by a group of working- 
girls who were intensely and intelligently 
interested, and engaged the janitor to 
teach them. He recorded time and 
name of pupil in a book in the most 
systematic manner. The games for boys 
and girls are the same, and played with 
the same degree of interest. The most 
remarkable feature of the game-rooms is 
the uniform good order. Of course the 


attitude of the supervisors differs greatly. 


In one of the largest game-rooms in the 
city, where voices never rise above a 
pleasant conversational hum, where 
every boy when he enters comes up to 
the director, removes his cap, and says 
“Good-evening,” where every boy comes 
up and makes his adieus before he leaves, 
the supervisor is a young girl of scarcely 
twenty, slight, gentle, refined, the very 
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opposite of the type that would come to 
one’s mind as the successful director for 
a room occupied by two hundred boys. 
But there she stands, or moves softly 
about, radiating happiness, swaying 
every boy to better living. 

Separated from the game-room by 
sliding doors, or by halls, are the gymna- 
siums. The gymnasium groups repre- 
sent clubs; on other evenings of the week 
they meet in the class-rooms. In the 
foreground are a score or more of small 
boys in a state of wild excitement, rush- 
ing about as only the small boy can. 
Each is adjusting a toboggan hat of red 
or blue. They represent two clubs about 
to enter a basket-ball contest. At the 
other side of the room is a group of 
much larger boys going through various 
gymnasium exercises under a special 
director ; they are training for a contest 
with a similar group from another play- 
center. A still larger group is doing 
“stunts,” they say. They are free, but 
in their freedom they show the result of 
good work under a director. This scene 
varies. 

One gymnasium in an old armory 
building, now used as a public school, 
presents almost an entire block of free 
space. This is a play-center for boys, 
but it is used freely by the workingmen 
of the district. The games are in the 
near foreground, the gymnasium in the 
center, separated by ropes which are 
used to rail off the space at the rear for 
basket ball. The men crowd the space 
between the game space and the gym- 
nasium. One realizes that this is indeed 
a neighborhood center. 

It was a stroke of genius to organize 
groups as clubs. The group gives some- 
times one hour to the gymnasium, one to 
industrial work, sometimes one hour to 
club work, in an evening. Some clubs 
give an evening to their club exercises, 
and divide the time as outlined another 
evening in the week. It is this form of 
organization that gives the directors the 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the boys and girls, that permits of the 
development of the esprit de corps so 
necessary to harmonize and inspire 
groups not otherwise related. It is not 
easy to control working boys and girls 
until they have been invested with a com- 


‘ 





mon interest, have accepted a common 
aim. 

Perhaps no greater surprise has come 
to the authorities responsible for the 
work of the play-centers than the enthu- 
siasm of the girls for the gymnasium, and 
the excellent work they do in it. At no 
small sacrifice the girls have provided 
themselves with gymnasium suits, some- 
times improvised, often the work of their 
own hands, the teachers aiding gener- 
ously in cutting and giving suggestions 
for making. Usually the material is 
dark and has a touch of color in a sash 
which adds to the beauty of the suit. 
The girls from the shops have shown 
marked physical improvement and recog- 
nize it. It is delightful to hear their 
comments; some discovering that they 
eat more because now they are hungry; 
some how much more work they can do 
now because they do not get sleepy in 
daytime. Not the least interesting dis- 
covery is that girls who are in the high 
school, who have been studying after- 
noon and evening, run in about half an 
hour before the play-center closes, and 
enter vigorously into the difficult free 
work with a grace and agility that is sur- 
prising and stimulating to the working- 
girls. 

The calisthenic work is beautiful in 
many of the centers. The last twenty 
minutes in the girls’ centers is given to 
dancing, a concession that has been 
criticised. This fact must be accepted : 
the girls will dance; they ought to be 
taught how. They soon learn that it is 
only when they accept direction and con- 
trol that they have the liberty of the 
floor. 

One evening the writer saw twenty 
girls taken on the floor by two teachers 
of physical culture, and a lesson in the 
minuet given. Groups of twenty assem- 
bled within sound of the teacher’s voice, 
and eighty girls were carefully following 
the center group. The progress made 
in the stately dance by the girls in that 
play-center in one week was amazing. 
They showed the subduing effect of the 
stately measure when they danced the 
“two-step.” In another play-center the 
director tried to teach a hundred girls 
at once; they had grown disorderly and 
indifferent before she had them arranged 
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for the first movement ; naturally, these 
girls “hated” the minuet. 

The clubs meet in the class-rooms just 
above the playgrounds and gymnasiums. 
They are self-governing, and differ 
greatly in what they accomplish as well 
as the degrees of self-government ac- 
corded them. On the whole, the boys’ 
clubs are better than the girls’, and seem 
to be animated by a higher ambition, and 
perhaps, on the whole, have more clearly 
defined what they want to do. 

A club director is provided, who at- 
tends each play-center each evening, thus 
having under control about ten clubs, 
although in one play-center two men 
have under their guidance in the week 
thirty-seven clubs. The directors, where 
the clubs are best organized, pass from 
room to room. 

The president occupies the teacher’s 
desk and chair, and is supported on 
either side by a secretary and treasurer, 
for each club pays dues, which will be 
used at the close of the year, or on an 
anniversary, to meet the expenses of the 
entertainment. The clubs vary in size, 
but rarely exceed twenty-five. Theclub 
evening is a literary evening. It is 
delightful to see the unconscious expres- 
sion of noblesse oblige in these groups. 
Turbulence is resented, so strong has the 
public spirit become in favor of order. 

Each club has a programme commit- 
tee, which submits its conclusions to the 
director, or appeals to him for advice. 
It is amazing to see the amount of work 
boys will do for these club evenings. 
The members are asked what part they 
will take, and they volunteer or agree to 
help in carrying out the committee’s 
plans. 

One evening a club of working boys 
had three of their number as speakers. 
One gave a clear, graphic account of a 
basket-ball game in which two teams 
from a neighboring center took part; 
oné gave a history of the game; the last 
speaker, a history of physical culture, 
closing with a well-put contrast in the 
treatment of the poor and the sick by 
the Greeks and their treatment in New 
York at the present time. In another 
class-room the club was composed of 
school-boys, many of whom worked be- 
fore and after school hours with their 
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parents, finishing men’s trousers; two 
worked in a paper-box factory owned 
by their father, and four sold papers. 
None were over fourteen. The presi- 
dent was bright, dignified, and held the 
club down to the programme, maintain- 
ing perfect order. The main speaker 
in the debate assigned to that evening, 
“Should Senators be Elected by the 
People ?” was ill, so an improvised pro- 
gramme was presented, This consisted 
of recitations and singing. Not only 
one’s sympathy went out, but love itself, 
to these boys. Some of them were dirty 
and ragged, but “Barbara Frietchie,” 
“The Psalm of Life,” “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” were given with vigor 
and grace. “The Brook” was feelingly 
recited by a boy who did not know what 
a brook was. The recitations were alter- 
nated by songs, solos sung by the mem- 
bers. The songs were street songs, and 
were hummed by the other boys. When 
the singer forgot a line, a dozen voices 
gave him the cue. With perfect frank- 
ness one boy was told he would better 
not sing again; he did not know how. 
The president had standards, On this 
evening each member volunteered his 
services. One boy who volunteered too 
often was told he wanted to own the 
stage. He subsided for the rest of the 
evening. One of the most interesting 
rooms was that in charge of a graduate 
of Columbia, who suggested the experi- 
ment—now no longer an experiment— 
that a room should be provided where 
boys should receive help in their lessons 
for the following day, suggestions for 
supplementary reading, assistance in 
subjects for debate, directions as to the 
best sources of material for preparing 
for participation in the debate, and ad- 
vice in parliamentary procedure, and be 
helped to prepare for civil service exam- 
ination. 

In this room were boys of every age, 
considering every subject, from sums 
in long division to questions statesmen 
would hesitate to decide. The discov- 
ery of the number of school-boys who 
must work before and after school if 
they are to continue their education, 
and of boys who never hear English in 
their own homes and suffer in their 
grade work because of this and of the 


overcrowded classes, led to the establish- 
ment of this particular library, as it is 
called, which marks a high degree of 
appreciation of the needs of the school- 
children in our tenement-house districts 
by the school authorities. 

The girl club work differs. There is 
not the same spontaneity. Direction 
must be more direct. Like the boys’ 
clubs, the girls’ clubs are self-governing, 
each having a constitution drawn by a 
committee of the members and passed 
under parliamentary rules, the director 
taking part in the discussion but not 
voting. The membership of these clubs, 
as with the boys’ clubs, is of working- 
girls, girls who are wage-earners after 
school, those. who assist fathers and 
mothers in the small stores, or girls who 
do the housework after school. Some 
high-school girls were found who joined 
the clubs for the privilege of the gym- 
nasium and who were doing work which 
stimulated the others to effort. In one 
girls’ club where the programme for the 
evening could not be carried out, “ Cin- 
derella” was given by seven working- 
girls who had been trained while school- 
girls in the public school, At another 
club parts of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” were given with comprehension 
and grace. Another club had made 
out a programme of work for several 
weeks, deciding to take one poem of 
each poet as one evening’s work. The 
writer was present the evening this club 
gave “ Enoch Arden.” The story was 
told in prose by one of the girls, and 
then it was read by the selected readers 
for the evening. This was followed by 
the reading of the lines of the poem 
that different members thought the most 
perfect. “The Vision of Sir Launfal ” 
was to follow the next week ; then “ Evan- 
geline,” and one evening was to be given 
to a group of Longfellow’s short poems. 
Shakespeare was to follow. 

Another club was to study the lives of 
American women who had acquired 
prominence by their own efforts—such 
as Lucy Larcom, Mary Anderson, Susan 
B. Anthony, Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
others, 

The training in parliamentary law 
teaches self-restraint and courtesy. A 
public spirit is developed in the club 
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which frowns down partiality, usurpa- 
tion, and political tricks. 

The boys, especially on the East 
Side, are born politicians. No sooner 
is the club election over than wirepull- 
ing for the next set of officers begins. 
But their standards are rising. The 
members are forced to see the difference 
between competency and incompetency, 
and are waking up to the value of 
ability in a club officer. 

The education in the technique of 
democracy, in civil government, can be 
given more forcibly, more convincingly 
in the club than by any amount of text- 
book teaching or presentation of a theory, 
no matter how well presented. Each 
voter learns the value of his decision 
expressed by his vote. He, not another, 
helps to place the right or the wrong 
candidate in office. The club becomes 
a community that is dependent for its 
growth on the kind of officers the com- 
munity elects. What trading in votes 
means is learned by the community com- 
pelled to live under its results, Girls as 
well as boys are learning the ethics of 
the franchise. 

Without intention, the lectures and the 
play-centers have supplemented each 
other and have become a bond of family 
union, giving a common interest to the 
members of the family. The game-room 
offers a safe, sure, and interesting place 
for the children old enough for the 
director to accept, and not old enough 
for the lecture. It is one of the most 
convincing values of the play-center 
work that the directors do meet family 
emergencies, and make it possible for 
a husband, wife, and older children to 
attend a lecture together. 

Naturally, the illustrated lecture is the 
most popular. The ecture-centers are 
placed in fireproof ouildings, having 
large assembly-rooms, lighted by gas or 
electricity. When the school-houses in 
the crowded centers do not meet these 
standards, churches, halls, and Settle- 
ments are selected. One of these lec- 
ture-centers is on the site of the school- 
house built by the old church opposite, 
on the grant of land made to the church 
by the first Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam. At the side of the school- 
house is a part of the old graveyard 
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which the road separated from the well- 
kept grounds about the old church. On 
the school records are the historic 
names found on the old stones opposite 
and in the annals of the history of Long 
Island. From the front windows of this 
building the ocean can be seen. 

The assembly-room is at the top of 
the building. It is hung with beautiful 
photographs, the gifts of the Parents’ 
Association, formed eight years ago. 
Each anniversary of the Association is 
celebrated by the gift of a framed photo- 
graph to this room. Each class leaves 
behind it when promoted a framed 
photograph in its class-room ; each grad- 
uating class a group picture, which is 
hung in the hall, as well as a Jarge photo- 
graph which is hung in the assembly- 
room. Every picture bears an inscribed 
plate identifying the givers. No more 
typical American audience could be 
found in the city than that which assem- 
bles in this room to attend the lectures 
given under the Board of Education. 

Not all play-centers are perfect; not 
all the lecturers eloquent; not all audi- 
ences responsive ; not all children recep- 
tive. But this is profoundly true, that 
the clubs teach ethics as nothing else 
can; to play fair becomes imperative if 
one is to gain power at the will of his 
fellows. To see one’s self in the com- 
munity relation is forced upon the most 
stupid in club life. Above all, the space 
is here given for freedom under the 
least dictation. Eventually each finds 
his place, learns to take his own meas- 
urements. 

The lecture-centers give instruction, 
stimulation, and create for the family 
life a center of intellectual interest. The 
subjects cover a wide field, and are often 
presented with rare perception of the 
needs of the audience. When a lecture 
is given where a foreign tongue is the 
language of the people, that language is 
spoken by the lecturer. The subjects 
are such as will enlighten the hearers on 
the history, development, and traditions 
of this country, as well as on art, music, 
hygiene, sanitation, and on civil govern- 
ment. The lecture-centers and play- 
centers are to-day two of the great unify- 
ing and civilizing forces acting directly 
on the people least familiar with our 
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National traditions, our ideals, or our 
form of government. 

The latest step inaugurated by the 
city of New York in the interest of the 
children is the introduction of the 
trained nurses in co-operation with the 
medical inspectors, under the joint 
supervision of the Board of Education 
and the Department of Health, | 

A day spent with one of these nurses 
is a revelation of what child life lacks 
in New York, The nurse comes into 
the first school building on her list 
about a quarter of nine. She carries 
with her certain simple accessories for 
her work. In some buildings a room 
and closet are assigned to her use; in 
others she uses the end of a hall; in 
still others the playground. The chil- 
dren selected by the medical director for 
her care are sent to her by the teachers, 
and such suspects as the inspector has 
not yet seen. These last are kept for 


the inspector if he has not yet been 
through the building for the day. The 
spread of contagious diseases must be 
greatly lessened as one result of the 
medical inspection and home visiting of 


the nurses. 

One morning a small child, her hair 
in two flaxen braids down her back, 
was greatly pleased when the doctor ex- 
pressed a desire to see her sister in an- 
other grade. They came fearlessly to the 
doctor, who told them they were going 
to have a vacation. Both blushed; it 
was well understood that head troubles 
debarred attendance, and dirt meant 
being sent home to be made clean. 
Tears slowly welled up in the blue eyes 
raised to the doctor. He comprehended 
at once, and told the children that they 
had chicken-pox. He wrote a note to 
the mother, and with the aid of the 
nurse bundled the two little girls up to 
protect them from the cold. 

The neglected children who must be 
sent home are sometimes quite heart- 
broken. The nurse calls after school 
at the homes, giving careful directions 
as to what should be done to get the 
child back to school. These visits con- 
tinue until the child is discharged by 
the doctor. As among the teachers, 
work “ not nominated in the bond” is 
done by the nurses, 
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Visiting the child sent home from 
school reveals other children needing 
care, or a sick parent, or poverty that 
ought to be relieved. One small boy 
in the lowest grade who had lost a leg . 
was found using acrutch much too small. 
It was found that a suitable crutch 
could and should be bought for the 
child, to whose father had been awarded 
$2,500 as damages for his son’s injuries, 
The boy was dirty and uncared for; the 
money had been invested in a business 
which was prospering. The father was 
obliged to buy a crutch to replace the 
one he had made, too short, clumsy, 
and heavy. 

The nurses teach the children how 
to wash faces, ears, hands, necks, and 
how to clean their nails. Hints are 
given’ about tidiness. When the boy 
says his mother has not time to sew 
on buttons because she works or has 
a number of children, he is made to 
understand that he ought to be able to 
sew on buttons and do simple mending 
himself. The girl is, when possible, 
made to feel it a disgrace not to keep 
her clothes in order. 

From the teachers there is universal 
testimony of the effect of these school 
They have removed burdens 
from the class-room that at times made it 
almost unbearable. The children have 
recovered from their first fear, and come 
gladly to the nurse. The work in the 
homes done by these nurses makes a 
positive link just at the level where the 
school has its slightest hold. The chil- 
dren kept home because of sickness, 
those sent home for any physical cause, 
are brought directly under the over- 
sight of these nurses, and cannot add 
to the number of street children, for 
they are watched and returned to school 
when they are in a physical condition that 
justifies class-room work, or when they 
are safe companions for other children. 

The school system of New York is 
fast becoming a special providence to 
the children. They cannot get beyond 
its protecting care. Better still, the com- 
munity is recognizing that no city can 
boast of its civilization while the cost of 
its police, courts, jails, reformatories, 
and prisons exceeds the sum spent in 
education. The battle in New York has 
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been long, and has worn out many citi- 
zens; but the battle has not been in vain, 
for the children are at last recognized 
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as the protectors and guardians of the 
ideal future toward which every honest, 
earnest man and woman is looking. 


Without Water: An Arizona Experience 
By Guy Lincoln Jones 


es ELL,” said the engineer, 
slowly, “I’m afraid we are 
up against it.” Mr. Wood- 


ruff did not talk much, and when he had 
something to say, we all knew he had 
been thinking; this time he had been 
thinking hard. Around the camp table 
the men ate in silence, and their tired, 
dusty faces showed that they had other 
thoughts than those of the meal. One 
got up, leaving his half-finished supper, 
and went outside. I tried to finish mine, 
but the food almost choked me, and I 
could not. Collectively we had the 
same thing staring us in the face, and 
each had his own thoughts. Many were 
the plans discussed around the camp- 
fire that night, but words were few. I 
was “aweary of this little world,” and 
took myself off to my blankets, hoping 
that a rattlesnake would not visit me in 
the night, for rattlesnakes are no respect- 
ers of persons in southern Arizona. It 
would have taken more than whisky to 
save aman then. A desert camp with- 
out water is bad enough when you know 
where you are and can get in the next 
night, but we now had an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. 

Briefly, what had gone before was 
this: There are still some parts of the 
United States where the maps are not 
accurate, and the work looks as though 
a survey had just gone in there and 
looked around a little, and then come 
out. Some parts of Arizona are mapped 
as flat plains with salt lakes scattered 
over them, which are really broken by 
rough mountain ranges, and are as large 
as a New England State. We had left 
the Indian Reservation, the last outpost 
of civilization, a few weeks before. 
They had water there, anyway, and in 
the river bottom were green things, 
arrow-weed and mesquite. How glad 


we had been to see them, after months 


would tide us over. 


on the desert! White men, too, the 
agent, the signal service man, and the 
post trader, for once there were soldiers 
here, when the Indians were bad. It’s 
a hundred and forty-three miles to the 
railroad, and they were glad to see us, 
too. Indian: riders carry the mail in 
this country, for white men come high. 
When we left the agency, we knew it 
would be a hard trip, but to hardship 
everybody was accustomed. “Was there 
any road?” “Well, that was hard to 
say. You take that side of yonder 
mountain, and keep it on your right. 
Twenty years ago I could have told you 
how to get anywhere in these hills (you 
can see a hundred miles in that clear 
atmosphere), but now there are so many 
roads I get confused myself.” This 
latter meant that a wagon had once 
been through, and where its tracks had 
not been covered by the drifting sand, 
well, that was the road. Any wagon- 
track in Arizona is “the road.” Two: 
or three wagons at cross-purposes can 
spoil directions easily, and the old fel- 
low was ata loss. The objective point 
scaled one hundred and eighty miles on 
the map, and crossed two mountain 
ranges. The distance for us no man 
could tell. There was water twenty- 
three miles out, and who knew what 
would follow? At the first tank we 
heard of a man twenty-five miles further 
on, but not within fifteen miles of our 
prospective line, who had water when 
last heard from; but the engineer in 
charge rode over and arranged with him 
to haul barrels at six cents a gallon, and 
distribute it fortwo camps. Then, when 
we were out of range of this source, we 
knew there had been water two or three 
years ago up in Cunningham Pass, and 
probably an abandoned mine-shaft or 
two would be holding seepage, and that 
But Cunningham 
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Pass would still be fifteen miles away, 
and time did not admit of side excur- 
sions. So we drank all the water we 
could that morning, filled’all the barrels 
and canteens, and loaded on the camp 
outfit and grub. Second right, no 
water; but this was no new experience, 
and we must strike it by the next night. 
Men grow careless when they take such 
risks, but Providence is with the brave— 
or the foolish—and, strange to say, we 
had a cloudburst in the afternoon, which 
came down the mountain torrents and 
dry arroyos, filling barrels, canteens, 
dish-pans, buckets, and our dry mouths. 
Spirits rose, and the head teamster said, 
“ Boys, we'll make it.” That night we 
were within five miles of our water, and 
the next morning, moving the camp up 
to it, the spring was dry! 

It is an extraordinary country, this 
great Southwest, partly because of its 
natural peculiarity and partly because 
it is so little known. You can pick up 
agates and garnets on the ground. There 
are world-old cacti, tall as the tallest 
tree, with gallons of moisture drawn from 
a parched sand. The coyotes and the 
rattlesnakes live on the young jack- 
rabbits, and the rabbits live on the Lord 
knows what. There are areas and there 
are beaten tracks, but if you leave them 
it is a very serious matter. The inhab- 
ited, or indeed the inhabitable, region is 
very small, They say the already scanty 
rainfall is getting less and Jess. It is so 
dry that twelve hours after the heaviest 
rainfall there is no sign in the parched 
ground. Even from a car window, that 
very unsatisfactory way of seeing a 
country, you know you are in a strange 
land. ‘Sun, silence, and adobe ” is the 
legend of New Mexico. Arizona—the 
“ sister Territory ”—is not the same. It 
is American and it has life and vim. 
There are not two civilizations within 
its borders. The Mexican peon is not 
a political factor. It is a land of Amer- 
ican vigor, trackless deserts, dry salt 
lakes, barren sunburned mountains, 
cactus, coyotes, rattlesnakes, and jack- 
rabbits. 

While the rest of the country was 
freezing under the last continental 
glacier, the Southwest was untouched. 
Arizona shows no evidences of glacial 
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action ; and as the landscapes we are 
accustomed to are largely carved out by 
glacial erosion, this transition to a coun- 
try in another geologic age is very inter- 
esting: While the awful buckling was 
going on in the Rockies, the backbone of 
the continent rose in its ragged outline 
and the natural decomposition of rock 
and material and the shiftings and pre- 
cipitations over the areas indiscrimi- 
nately left a comparatively even layer 
on the bed-rock. Then came the waters 
and changed this high-mountained, deep- 
valleyed, antediluvian world. From the 
hillsides was washed down the soil, and 
distributed. over the valleys. They are 
quite level now, these places between 
the mountains ; and the mountains them- 
selves are bold rocks rising from the 
plain. All the rivers have “second 
banks,” between which the water ran 
when it was a torrent a hundred feet 
deep—banks with the high flat mesa 
stretching back. Where the valleys 
have only a dry arroyo for a watershed, 
broad flats covered with a varying 
growth of greasewood and cactus, the 
soil from the mountains has been washed 
down, not by the rainfall, but by the 
receding waters ages ago, so that as 
the land rose it rose as from the sea, with 
all the fertility of sea-bottom ooze, or all 
the barrenness of a sandy shore. Ab- 
sence of water now makes both alike 
barren. As one stands on the hot, sun- 
burned rocks of a mountain pass and 
looks off over the broad brown valley 
beneath, he seems to see in his mind’s 
eye the seething of the subsiding waters 
at the base of yonder pinnacle as 
perhaps the primitive man stood and 
watched it ages ago. 

I remember the experience of one 
engineer party with this country which 
was almost disastrous. It was an effort 
to cross an unknown tract skirted on 
one side by a river and on the other by 
a railroad. When they had gone so far 
from the river that the soft sand for- 
bade continued hauling of water—the 
horses of the water team drank up all 
the water they could haul before they 
got into camp—they made a _ heavy 
march across to an old trail that had 
been used for freighting in the California 
gold-field days, and when they were on 
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the verge of exhaustion found a pros- 
pector with a shaft and a limited sup- 
ply of very brackish, alkaline water. 
They stopped and rigged a condenser, 
securing a barrel of fresh water for fif- 
teen dollars! This lasted just one day, 
and they went back to salt water with 
the weakening horses. From there they 
made another move across a dry salt 
lake, where the levels showed an eleva- 
tion of thirteen feet below sea-level, to 
a little sink on the further margin, where 
a briny liquid, scarce fit to be called 
water, oozed out of the ground under 
pressure of the salt hard-pan which 
underlay the lake. Report had it that 
the last man to pass through had lost 
two horses drinking that water, and the 
bleached bones of a pair of beasts a few 
miles beyond confirmed the tale. The 
pitiless sun rose each morning in a 
cloudless sky, and the weary men 
dragged themselves out to another day 
of thirst and salt water; at night re- 
turning to lie down, with the bright stars 
shining overhead, and not even the 
howl of a coyote to break the stillness. 
It had been a difficult thing to get in, 
and they did not like to come out leav- 
ing the work unfinished ; but when phys- 
ical strength could stand no more and 
the water was draining their vitality day 
by day, they abandoned their camp and 
instruments one night, and, with the 
wagons and horses and as much salt 
water as they could haul, without a halt 
came through the next afternoon, and 
over a low divide saw the line of tele- 
graph poles and glistening steel rails 
down in the broad flat beyond. They 
went on following the railroad till late 
at night, when they came to a desert 
section-house with an Oriental name, 
where a tank-car was set in on the side 
track, and the water out of that car was 
as from the springs of the gods. 

It is a queer sensation—this being 
without water. An athlete on the field 
or a man in a college crew after a hot 
afternoon on the river would give his 
soul for a drink before he gets back to 
the boat-house. But he goes in, and the 
shower-bath soon makes him forget it. 
Desert thirst is, first of all, the drying 
up of your very vitals, and, second, it is 
the demon of fear that you will become 
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insane before you get water. You must 
contemplate it deliberately, and this slow 
approach does not lessen the terror. 
What if you lose control of yourself? 
The unfamiliar country destroys your 
confidence; you will mistake your land- 
marks. So much depends on the right 
step. If by chance you have mistaken 
one mountain for another—the maps 
are hopelessly confused—or if the sand 
has drifted over the fork of the wagon 
road you are following, and you have 
missed the turn, so much depends on 
it that you feel the constant presence 
of danger, a danger lying in the un- 
known, and are liable to stampede. If 
a man out of water loses his head on 
the desert, he is practically lost. He 
must act quickly and be sure he is 
right. A mistake in direction is prob- 
ably fatal. 


“There must be water somewhere 
around here,” said Kimball, and re- 
hearsed the directions we had from an 
old prospector who had packed a burro 
over the trail many a time. We had a 
cow-puncher caring for the stock who 
was already on his knees examining the 
cattle trails that led to the spring. He 
got up without much encouragement. 
Kimball. was an old-timer, descendant 
of those Utah Mormons, hardy pioneers, 
who had braved the deserts many a 
time before entirely undaunted ; but, see- 
ing his work before him, he acted with 
his usual decision and promptness, and 
ordered the camp established here—it 
was of no use to drag the outfit around 
looking for water; then he and Wood- 
ruff held a short consultation. 

When we had the tents up and the 
little water there was left put into an 
empty barrel, Kimball divided the search- 
ing force into four parts. Each wagon 
took empty barrels and two men, and 
Mr. Woodruff, mounting his horse, set 
off in still another direction. Kimball 
said, “ If there’s any water around here, 
we'll bring some back,” and, calling to 
his four handsome grays, was off through 
the greasewood and disappeared. We 
had ample time to plan for the final 
“ every man for himself,” if it came to 
that. In a general way, it was fifty-five 
miles to the railroad. Over the moun- 
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tain, about thirty miles, was a desert 
ranch with a well—an old corporal’s 
guard post in the days of the Overland, 
with adobe walls and loopholes. But 
it was a day’s hard work over the 
mountain, and eighteen miles further on 
the other side. You could go through 
Cunningham Pass, but that was fifteen 
miles further, though there might be 
some water in the pass. The stock 
could not get over the mountain, but 
then it would not have been a question 
of stock at that time. There was still 
the case of canned tomatoes. The 
afternoon was not one for raising hopes. 
The worst fears began to get some hear- 
ing. ‘Two wagons had come in, horses 
tired and men with pretty serious faces. 
Then came the boss, and without a word 
turned his horse over to the teamster 
and went into his tent. Cook rang the 
supper-bell, and as we came in all eyes 
turned to Woodruff. He sighed wearily, 
and said, “I don’t know what to do.” 
There was no water, and our last hope 
was the one remaining wagon. Grave 
conjectures that night filled the talk 
around the fire, and we took to our 
blankets looking up at the stars for help 
before sleep came. 

Morning dawned; no water, and the 
last wagon not yet in. Horses could 
scarcely eat their feed, and looked with 
their big soft eyes as any one cane up, 
or pricked up their ears and whinnied 
if a man went to a canteen to moisten 
his lips. Mr. Woodruff took his horse 
early and went off without a word. That 
meant inaction till he came back. Just 
before noon he suddenly appeared, his 
face very red, and asked if Kimball was 
in yet. Answer was, “No.” “ Well,” 
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said he, “ we can’t wait for him ;” and, 
ordering a little grub and feed into the 
wagons, making the loads as light as 
possible, we left the rest of the outfit to 
see if we could get in. It was past the 
time for thinking of saving anything. 

At sundown or a little after we made 
camp, unhitched the gaunt animals 
which had been almost three days with- 
out water, fried a little bacon on the 
coals, and got ready for the last night’s 
sleep, for if we got to no water by to- 
morrow night there could be no stop. 
Horses were giving out pretty fast. We 
got around the fire to talk itover. Men 
will always give way a little to their 
feelings in the afterglow, and when there 
is no talk the presence of others is a 
solace. We sat there moodily, when 
some one said, “ What’s that?” Now, 
Kimball’s non-appearance was in every 
one’s mind. I personally never thought 
for a moment of desertion. He knew 
there was no water in camp, and that it 
was of no use to come back without any. 
When he came he would bring water, but 
it might, of course, be too late. Instead, 
however, of listening for the jolting of 
a wagon, I jumped up expecting the 
warning of a rattlesnake attracted by 
the firelight. Just then the horses 
began to whinny, and from out the dark- 
ness came the answering whinny of the 
approaching team. We all stood up 
and looked into one another’s faces. 
“ Kimball.” As the four great grays 
came into the circle of the firelight, cast- 
ing long, grotesque shadows into the 
darkness, Kimball, high up on his box, 
swung his leaders short over, and the 
swish of the water in the barrels as he 
drew up told us the story. 


FN 
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K’dunk the Fat One 





By William J. Long 


’DUNK the Fat One, as Simmo 
K calls him, came out of his win- 
ter den the morning after the 
Reverend James had stirred the sod of 
his first flower-bed. It was early April, 
and the first smell of spring was in the 
air—that subtle call of Mother Earth to 
her drowsy children to awake and come 
out and do things. The Reverend James 
felt the call in his nose, and, remember- 
ing his boyhood, as we all do at the 
smell of spring, resolved to go fishing 
after he had finished his morning paper. 
His wife felt it, went to the door, took 
a long breath, and cried, “Isn’t this just 
glorious!” Then she grabbed a trowel— 
for when a man must off to the brook 
for his first trout, a woman, by the same 
inner compulsion, must dig in the earth 
—and started for the flower-bed. A 
moment later her excited call came float- 
ing in through the open window. 

“ Ja-a-a-a-mes? James!”—the first 
call with a long up-slide, the second 
more peremptory—“ what in the world 
did you plant in this flower-bed ?” 

“Why,” said the Reverend James, 
peering quizzically over the rim of his 
spectacles at the open window, “ why, I 
thought I planted portulaca seed.” 

“Then come out here and see what’s 
come up,” ordered his wife; and the 
surprised old gentleman came hurriedly 
to the door to blink in astonishment at 
three fat toads, that were also blinking 
in the warm sunshine, and a huge mud- 
turtle that was sprawling and hissing 
indignantly in a great hole in the middle 
of his flower-bed. 

A sly, whimsical twinkle was under 
the old minister’s spectacles as he re- 
garded the queer crop that had come up 
over night. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
whatsoever a man soweth,” he quoted 
softly to himself, eying the three toads 
askance, and poking the big turtle in- 
quisitively, but snapping his hand back 
at sight and sound of the hooked beak 
and the fierce hissing. Then, because 
his library contained no book of exegesis 
equal to the occasion, he caught a small 


boy who was passing on his way to 
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school and sent him off post-haste to 
my rooms to find out what it was all 
about. 

Now, the three fat toads had also 
smelled the spring down in a soft spot 
under the lawn, whither, in the previous 
autumn, they had burrowed for their 
winter sleep. ‘When the Reverend James 
stirred the sod, the warm sun thawed 
them out and brought them the spring’s 
message, and they scrambled up to the 
surface promptly, as full of new life as 
if they had not been frozen into insen- 
sible clods for the past six months. As 
for the big turtle, the smell of the fresh 
earth had probably brought her up from 
the neighboring pond to search out a 
nest for herself where she might lay her 
eggs. Finding the soft warm earth of 
the portulaca-bed, she had squirmed and 
twisted her way down into it, the loose 
earth tumbling in on her and hiding her 
as she went down. 

When the sharp feminine eyes swept 
over the flower-bed, they detected at once 
the hollow in the middle, showing care- 
less workmanship on the part of some- 
body. ‘That hole must be filled up,” 
promptly declared Mrs. James; but first, 
womanlike, she thrust her trowel deep 
into it. ‘“ Aha! a rock—careless man,” 
she gave judgment, and took another 
jab and a two-handed heave at the hard 
object. Whereupon out came the big 
mud-turtle, scrambling, hissing, protest- 
ing with beak and claw against being 
driven out of the best nest she had ever 
found so early in the season. 

That night there were curious sounds 
in the grass and dead leaves—rustlings 
and croakings and low musical trills, as 
the toads came hopping briskly by twos 
and threes down to the pond. From 
every direction, from garden and lawn 
and wood and old stone wall, they came 
croaking and trilling through the quiet 
twilight, and hopping high with delight 
at the first smell of water. Down the 
banks they came, sliding, rolling, tum- 
bling end over end—any way to get 
down quickly—landing at last with glad 
splashings and croakings in the warm 











shallows, where they promptly took to 
biting and clawing and absurd little 
wrestling bouts; which is the toad’s 
way of settling his disputes and taking 
his own mate away from the other 
fellows. 

Two or three days they stayed in the 
pond, filling the air with gurgling croaks 
and filling the water with endless strings 
of gelatine-coated eggs—enough to fill 
the pond banks full of pollywogs, did 
not Mother Nature step in and merci- 
fully dispose of ninety-nine per cent. of 
them within a few days of hatching, and 
set the rest of them to eating each other 
industriously as they grew, till every 
pollywog that was left might truthfully 
sing, with the cannibalistic mariner : 

“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 

And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 
For every pollywog represented in his 
proper person some hundred or more 
of his fellow-pollywogs that he had eaten 
in the course of his development. But 
long before that time the toads had left 
the pond, scattering to the four winds 
whence they had come, caring not now 
what became of their offspring. It was 
then that K’dunk the Fat One came 
back to the portulaca-bed. 

Mrs. James found him there the next 
morning—a big, warty gray toad with a 
broad grin and a fat belly and an eye 
like a jewel—blinking sleepily after his 
night’s hunting. ‘Mercy! there’s that 
awful toad again. I hope ”—with a 
cautious glance all round—*“I hope he 
hasn’t brought the turtle with him.” 
She gave him a prod and a flip with the 
trowel to get him out of the flower-bed, 
whereupon K’dunk scrambled into his 
hole under an overhanging sod and 
refused to’ come out, in spite of tentative 
pokes of the trowel in a hand that was 
altogether too tender to hurt him. And 
there he stayed, waging his silent war- 
fare against the trowel, until I chanced 
along and persuaded the good lady that 
she was trying to drive away the very 
best friend that her flowers could pos- 
sibly have. Then K’dunk settled down 


in peace, and we all took to watching 
him. 
His first care was to make a few hid- 
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ing-holes here and there in the garden. 
Most of these were mere hollows in the 
soft earth, where K’dunk would crouch 
with eyes shut tight whenever his ene- 
mies were near. His color changed 
rapidly till it was the same general hue 
of his surroundings, so that when he 
lay quiet and shut his bright eyes in 
one of his numerous hollows it was 
almost impossible to find him. But 
after he had been worried two or three 
times by the house dog—a fat, wheezy 
little pug that always grew excited when 
K’dunk began to hop about in the twi- 
light, but that could never bark himself 
up to the point of touching the clammy 
thing with his nose—he dug other holes, 
under the sod banks or beside a rock, 
where Grunt, the pug, could not bother 
him without getting too much out of 
breath. 

We made friends with him at first by 
scratching his back ‘with a stick, at 
which pleasant operation he would swell 
and grunt with satisfaction. But you 
could never tell when he would get 
enough, or at what moment he would 
feel his dignity touched in a tender spot 
and go hopping off to the garden in high 
dudgeon. Then we fed him flies and 
bits of tender meat which we would 
wiggle with a bit of grass to make them 
seem alive. At the same time we 
whistled a certain call to teach him 
when his supper was ready. Then, 
finally, by gentle handlings and pettings, 
he grew quite tame, and at the sound of 
the whistle would scramble out from 
under the doorstep, where he lived by 
day, and hop briskly in our direction to 
be fed and played with. 

Though K’dunk had many interesting 
traits, which we discovered with amaze- 
ment as the summer progressed and 


.we grew better acquainted, I think that 


his feeding ways and tricks were the 
source of our most constant delight and 
wonder. Just to see him stalk a fly 
filled one with something of the tense 
excitement of a deer hunt. As he sat 
by a stump or clod in the fading light, 
some belated fly or early night bug 
would light on the ground in front of 
him. - Instantly the jewel eye in K’dunk’s 
head would begin to flash and sparkle. 
He would crouch down and creep nearer, 
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toeing-in like a duck, slower and slower, 
one funny little paw brushing cautiously 
by the other, with all the stealth and 
caution of a cat stalking a chipmunk on 
the wall. Then, as he neared his game, 
there would be a bright flash of the 
jewel, a red streak shot through the 
air—so quick that your eye could not 
follow it—and the fly would disappear. 
Whereupon K’dunk would gulp some- 
thing down, closing his eyes solemnly as 
he did so, as if he were saying grace, or 
as if, somehow, closing his eyes to all 
outward things made the morsel taste 
better. 

The red streak, of course, was 
K’dunk’s tongue, wherein lies the secret 
of his hunting. It is attached at the 
outer rim of his mouth and folds back 
in his throat. 
and soft and sticky, and he snaps it out 
and back quick as a wink or a lizard. 
Whatever luckless insect the tongue 
touches is done with all bothering of 
our humanity. The sticky tongue snaps 
him up and back into K’dunk’s wide 
mouth before he has time to spread a 
wing, or even to think what is the mat- 
ter with him. 

Once I saw him stalk a grasshopper, 
a big, lively green fellow that, in a par- 
ticularly long jump, had come out of 
the protecting grass and landed on the 
brown earth directly in front of where 
K’dunk was catching the flies that were 
coming in a steady stream to a bait that 
I had put out for them. Instantly 
K’dunk turned his attention from the 
flies to the larger game. Just as his 
tongue shot out, the grasshopper, grow- 
ing suspicious, jumped for cover. The 
soft tongue missed him by a hair, but 
struck one of his trailing legs and 
knocked him aside. In an_ instant 
K’dunk was after him again, his legs 
scrambling desperately, his eyes blazing, 
and his tongue shooting in and out like 
a streak of flame. Just as the grass- 
hopper rose in a hard jump the tongue 
hit him, and I saw no more. But 
K’dunk’s gulp was bigger and his eyes 
were closed for a longer period than 
usual, and there was a loud protesting 
rustle in his throat, as the grasshopper’s 
long legs went kicking down the road 
that has no turning. 
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A big caterpillar that I found and 
brought to K’dunk, one day, afforded 
us all another field for rare observation. 
The caterpillar was a hairy fellow, bris- 
tling with stiff spines, and I doubted that 
the tongue had enough mucilage on it 
to stick to him. But K’dunk had no 
such doubts. His tongue flew out and 
his eyes closed solemnly. At the same 
time I saw the caterpillar shrink himself 
together and stick his spines out stiffer 
than ever. Then a curious thing came 
out, namely, that K’dunk’s mouth is so 
big, and his game is usually so small, 
that he cannot taste his morsel ; he just 
swallows mechanically, as if he were so 
used to catching his game that it never 
occurred to him that he could miss. 
When he opened his eyes and saw the 
caterpillar in the same place, he thought, 
evidently, that it was another one which 
had come in mysteriously on wings, as 
the flies were coming tomy bait. Again 
his tongue shot out, and his eyes closed 
in a swallow of delight. But there in 
front of him, as his eyes opened, was 
another caterpillar. Such perfect har- 
mony of supply and demand was never 
known to a toad before. 

Again and again his tongue shot out, 
and each shot was followed by a blink 
and a gulp. All the while that he kept 
up this rapid shooting he thought he 
was getting fresh caterpillars, and all 
the while the hairy fellow was shrinking 
closer and closer together and sticking 
his spines out like a porcupine. But he 
was getting more mucilage on him at 
every shot. “ That caterpillar is getting 
too stuck up to live,” presently said little 
Johnnie, who was watching the game 
with me; and‘at the word a hairy ball 
shot into the wide mouth that was yawn- 
ing for him, and K’dunk went back to 
his fly-catching. 

It is probably this lack of taste on 
K’dunk’s part that accounts for the 
astonishing variety in his food. Noth- 
ing in the shape of an insect seemed 
to come amiss to him. Flies, wasps, 
crickets, caterpillars, doodle-bugs, and 
beetles of every description were all 
treated alike to the same red flash of 
his tongue and the blinking gulp. A 
half-dozen boys and girls, who were 
watching the queer pet with me, were 
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put to their wits’ end to find something 
that he would not eat. One boy, who 
picked huckleberries, brought in three 
or four of the disagreeable little bugs, 
known without a name by every country 
boy, that have the skunk habit of emit- 
ting overpowering odors when disturbed, 
thinking that he had found a poser for 
our pet; but K’dunk gobbled them up 
as if they had been set before him as a 
relish to tickle his appetite. Another 
brought potato-bugs; but these, too, 
were fish for K’dunk’s net. Then a 
third boy, who had charge of a kitchen- 
garden, went away wagging his head 
and saying that he had just picked some- 
thing that-no living thing would eat. 
When he came back, he had a horse- 
radish bottle that swarmed with squash- 
bugs, twenty or thirty of the vile-smell- 
ing things, which he dumped out on the 
ground and stirred up with a stick. 

Somebody ran and brought K’dunk 
from one of his hiding-places and set 
him down on the ground in front of the 
squirming mess. For a moment he 
seemed to be eying his proposition with 
astonishment. Then he crouched down 
and the swift red tongue play began. 
In four minutes, by my watch, every 
squash-bug that stirred had disappeared, 
and K’dunk finished the others as fast 
as we could wiggle them with a straw to 
make them seem alive. 

We gave up trying to beat him on 
variety after that, and settled down to 
the apparently simple task of trying to 
find out how many insects he could eat 
before calling halt. But even here 
K’dunk was too much for us; we never, 
singly or altogether, reached the limit 
of his appetite. Once we fed him ninety 
rosebugs without stopping. Another 
afternoon, when three boys appeared at 
the same hour, we put our catch to- 
gether, a varied assortment of flies, bugs, 
and creeping things, a hundred and 
sixty-four head all told. Before dark 
K’dunk had eaten them all, and went 
hopping off to the garden on his night’s 
hunting—as if he had not already done 
enough to prove himself our friend for 
the entire summer. 

Later we adopted a different plan and 
made the game come to K’dunk on its 
own wings, instead of running all over 
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creation ourselves to catch it for him. 
Near the barn was a neglected drain 
where the flies were numerous enough 
to warn us to look after our sanitation 
more zealously. Here I built a little 
cage of wire netting, in which I placed 
a dead rat and some scraps from the 
table. When the midday sun found 
them and made them odorous, big flies 
began to pour in, with the loud buzzing 
which seems to be a signal to their fel- 
lows; for in ordinary flight the same 
flies are almost noiseless. Once, how- 
ever, they find a bit of carrion fit for 
their eggs, they buzz about loudly every 
few minutes, and other flies hear them ; 
whereupon their quiet flight changes to 
a loud buzzing. So the news spreads— 
at least this seems to help the matter— 
and flies pour in from every direction. 

At three o’clock I brought K’dunk 
from his meditations under the doorstep 
and set him down in the cage, screening 
him with a big rhubarb leaf so that the 
sun would not dazzle his eyes too much. 
Then I took out my watch and sat down 
on a rock to count. 

In the first ten minutes K’dunk got 
barely a dozen flies. They were wary 
of him in the bright light, and he was 
not yet waked upto the occasion. Then 
he crouched down between the rat and 
the scraps, worked a hollow for himself 
where he could turn without being no- 
ticed, and the red tongue play began in 
earnest. In the next half-hour he got 
sixty-six flies, an average of over two a 
minute. In an hour his record was a 
hundred and ten ; and before I left him 
he had added. two dozen more to the 
score of our enemies. Then the flies 
ceased coming as the air grew cool, and 
I carried him back to the doorstep. But 
that night, later than usual, he was off 
to the garden again to keep up his 
splendid work. f 

When the. summer glowworms came 
(lightning-bugs the boys called them), we 
saw another curious and pretty bit of 
hunting. One night, as we sat on the 
porch in the soft twilight, I saw the 
first lightning-bug glowing in the grass, 
and went to catch it as a jewel fora 
lady’s hair. As I reached down my 
hand under a bush the glow suddenly 
disappeared, and I put my fingers on 
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K’dunk instead. He too had seen the 
glow, and had instantly adopted jacking 
as his mode of hunting. 

Later I caught a lightning-bug and 
put it in a tiny bottle and dropped it in 
front of K’dunk as he started across the 
lawn in the late twilight. He saw the 
glow through the glass and took a shot 
at it promptly. As with the hairy cat- 
erpillar, he shut his eyes as he gulped 
down the imaginative morsel, and when 
he opened them again there was another 
lightning-bug glowing in the grass just 
where the first had been. So he kept 
the tiny bottle jumping about the lawn 
at the repeated laps of his tongue, blink- 
ing and swallowing between whiles, until 
the glowworm, made dizzy perhaps by 
the topsy-turvy play of his strange cage, 
folded his wings and hid his little light. 
Whereupon K’dunk hopped away, think- 
ing, no doubt, in his own way that, while 
lightning-bugs were unusually thick that 
night and furnished the prettiest kind of 
hunting, they were very poor satisfac- 
tion to a hungry stomach—not to be 
compared with what he could get by 
jumping up at the insects that hid on 
the under side of the leaves on every 
plant in the garden. 

It needed no words of mine by this 
time to convince the good Mrs. James 
that K’dunk was her friend. Indeed, 
she paid a small boy ten cents apiece for 
a half-dozen toads to turn loose about 
the premises to help K’dunk in his ex- 
cellent work. And the garden flour- 
ished as never before, thanks to the 
humble little helpers. But K’dunk’s 
virtues were more than utilitarian; he 
was full of unexpected things that kept 
us all constantly watching with delight 
to see what would happen next. As I 
said, he soon learned to come to the call ; 
but, more than that, he was fond of music. 
If you whistled a little tune softly, he 
would stay perfectly still until you fin- 
ished before going off on his night’s 
hunting. Then, if you changed the 
tune, or whistled discordantly, he would 
hop away as if he had no further use for 
you. 

Sometimes, at night, a few young peo- 
ple would gather on the porch and sing 
together—a proceeding which often 
tolled K’dunk out from under the door- 
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step, and which on one _ occasion 
brought him hopping hurriedly back 
from the garden, whither he had gone 
an hour before to hunt his supper. 
Quiet hymns he seemed to like, for 
he always kept still as a worshiper— 
which pleased the Reverend James im- 
mensely—but “ rag-time ” music he de- 
tested, if one could judge by his actions, 
and by the unmistakable way he had 
of turning his back upon what did 
not appeal to him or touch his queer 
fancy. - 

One evening a young girl with a very 
sweet natural voice was singing by an 
open window on the porch. She was 
singing for the old folks’ pleasure, that 
night, some old, simple melodies that 
they liked best. Just within the window 
the piano was playing a soft accompani- 
ment. A stir in the grass attracted my 
attention, and there was K’dunk trying 
in vain to climb up the step. I called 
Mrs. James’s attention quietly to the 
queer guest, and then lifted K’dunk 
gently to the piazza. There he followed 
along the rail till he was close beside 
the singer, where he sat perfectly still, 
listening intently as long as she sang. 
Nor was she conscious, that night, of 
this least one among her hearers. 

Two or three times this happened in 
the course of the summer. The girl’s 
voice seemed to have a fascination for 
our homely little pet, for at the first 
sweet notes he would scramble out from 
his hiding and try to climb the steps. 
When I lifted him to the porch, he would 
hop along till close beside the singer, 
where he would sit, all quietness and 
appreciation, as long as she sang. 
Then, one night when he had sat hum- 
ble and attentive at her feet through 
two songs, a tenor who studied in New 
York, and who sometimes gave concerts, 
was invited to sing. He responded 
promptly and atrociously with “O Hully 
Gee ”—which was not the name of the 
thing, but only the academy boys’ ver- 
sion of a once popular love song. Had 
K’dunk been a German choir leader he 
could not have so promptly and perfectly 
expressed his opinion of the wretched 
twaddle. It was not the fool words, 
which he could not, fortunately, under- 
stand, nor yet the wretched tingle-tangle 
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music, which was past praying for, but 
rather the voice itself, with its forced, 
unnatural quality, so often affected by 
tenors. At the first strident notes 
K’dunk grew uneasy. ‘Then he scram- 
bled to the edge of the porch, and fell 
off headlong in his haste to get down 
and away from the soul-disturbing per- 
formance. 

The sudden flight almost caused a 
panic and an awful breach of hospitality 
among the few who were quietly watch- 
ing things. To cover an irrepressible 
chuckle I slipped away after K’dunk, 
who scrambled clear to the pie-plant 
patch before he stopped hopping. As 
I went I heard the gentle Mrs. James, 
soul of goodness and hospitality, cough- 
ing violently into her handkerchief, as 
if a rude draft had struck her sensitive 
throat; but it sounded to me more like 
a squirrel that I once heard snickering 
inside of a hollow pumpkin. However, 
the tenor sang on, and all was well. 
K’dunk meanwhile was engaged in the 
better task of ridding the garden of 
noxious bugs, sitting up at times, in a 
funny way he had, and _ scratching the 
place where his ear should be. 

It was soon after this, when we all 
loved K’dunk better than ever, that the 
most astonishing bit of his queer life 
came to the surface. Unlike the higher 
order of-animals, K’dunk receives no 
training whatever from his elders. The 
lower orders live so simple a life that 
instinct is enough for them ; and so Na- 
ture, who can be provident at times, as 
well as wasteful, omits the superfluous 
bother of teaching them. But many 
things he did before our eyes for which 
instinct could never account, and many 
difficulties arose for which innate 
knowledge was not sufficient; and then 
we saw his poor dull wits at work 
against the unexpected problems of the 
universe. 

As the summer grew hotter and hotter 
K’dunk left the doorstep and made for 
himself a better den. All toads do this 
in the scorching days—hollow out a 
retreat under a sod or root or rotten 
stump, and drowse there in its cool, 
damp shade while the sun blisters over- 
head. Just in front of the doorstep 
some broad flagstones extended across 
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the lawn to the sidewalk. The frosts of 
many winters had forced them apart, 
some more and some less, and a ribbon 
of green grass now showed between 
many pairs of the stones. Where the 


ribbon was widest K’dunk found out, in 


some way, that the thin sod covered a 
hollow underneath, and he worked at 
this, until the sod gave way and he tum- 
bled into a roomy cavern under one of 
the flagstones. Here it was always cool, 
and he abandoned the doorstep forth- 
with, sleeping through the drowsy August 
days in the better place that his wits had 
discovered. 

Now K’dunk, with good hunting in 
the garden and with much artificial feed- 
ing at our hands, grew fatter and fatter. 
At times when he came hopping home 
in the morning, swelled out enormously 
with the uncounted insects that he had 
eaten, he found the space between the 
flagstones uncomfortably narrow. Other 
toads have the same difficulty, and, to 
avoid it, simply scratch the entrance to 
their dens a little wider; but, dig and 
push as he would, K’dunk could not 
budge the flagstones. 

He scratched a longer entrance after 
his first hard squeezing, but that did no 
good; the doorway was still uncomfort- 
ably narrow, and he often reminded me, 
going into his house, of a very fat and 
pompous man trying to squeeze through 
a turnstile, tugging and pushing and 
tumbling through with a grunt at last, 
and turning to eye the invention indig- 
nantly. To get out of his den was easy, 
for during the long day he had digested 
his dinner and was thin again ; but how 
to get in comfortably in the morning 
with a full stomach, that was the ques- 
tion. 

One morning I saw him come out of 
the garden, and I knew instantly that he 
had more trouble ahead. He had found 
some rich nests of bugs that night and 
had eaten enormously ; his “ fair round 
body ” dragged along the grass as he 
crawled rather than hopped to his door- 
way, and his one desire seemed to be to 
tumble into his den drowsily and go to 
sleep. But, alas! he could not get in. 
He had reached the limit at last. 

First he put his head and shoulders 
through, and by pulling at the under side 
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of the flagstones tried to hitch and coax 
his way in. All in vain! His fat body 
caught between the obstinate flags and 
only wedged tighter and tighter. The 
bulging part without was so much bigger 
than the part within that he must have 
given it up at a glance could he only 
have seen himself. But he worked away 
with wonderful patience till he knew it 
was of no use, when he pushed himself 
out again and sat looking into his inhos- 
pitable doorway, blinking and tousled 
and all covered with dust and grass- 
roots. As he sat he kept scratching the 
place where his ear should be, as if he 
were thinking. 

In a moment or two, as if he had 
solved the problem, he turned around 
and hitched his hind legs into the hole. 
He was going in backwards, but care- 
fully, awkwardly, as if he were not used 
to it. This, however, was worse than 
the other, for his obstinate belly only 
wedged the tighter, and, with a paw down 
on either side of him, every push lifted 
him up instead of pulling him down. 
He gave up quicker than before, because 
his head was out now and he could see 
better how he was progressing. At last 
he lay down, as if he had solved the 
problem, and tried to squirm through 
his long doorway lengthwise. ‘This was 
better. He could get either his hind 
legs or his head and shoulders through ; 
but, like the buckets in the well, when 
one end was down the other end was 
up, and still his fat, obstinate body re- 
fused to go through with the rest. Still, 
he seemed to be making progress, for 
every teeter of head and legs worked 
his uncomfortable dinner into better 
shape. At the end he wedged himself 
too tight, and there was a harder scram- 
ble to get out than there had been to 
get in. By a desperate push and kick 
he freed himself at last, and sat, all 
tousled again, blinking into his door- 
way, scratching his ear, meditating. 

Suddenly he turned and lowered his 
hind legs into the hole. He was more 
careful this time, afraid of being caught. 
When he had dropped through as far 
as he could go, he sat very still for some 
moments, supporting himself with a paw 
on either side. His jaws opened slowly 
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—and, full of wonder at a curious twitch- 
ing motion he was making, I crept near 
on hands and knees and looked down 
into his wide-open mouth. There was 
his dinner, all sorts of flies and night 
bugs, coming up little by little and being 
held in his great mouth as in a basket, 
while his stomach worked below and 
set up supplies to relieve the pressure. 

Slowly he slipped down as the stones 
began to lose their hard grip. A squirm, 
a twist, a comfortable roll of his stomach, 
a sudden jounce—and the thing was 
done. K’dunk was resting with a paw 
on either flagstone, his body safe below 
and his mouth still wide open above 
holding its precious contents, like an 
old-fashioned valise that had burst open. 
Then he swallowed his disturbed dinner 
down again in big gulps,and with a 
last scramble disappeared into his cool 
den. 

That night he did not come out, but 
the second night he was busy in the 
garden as usual. To our deep regret, 
he deserted both the doorstep and the 
den with its narrow opening under the 
flagstones. It may be that, in his own 
way, he had pondered the problem. of 
what might have become of him had the 
owl been after him when he came home 
that morning; for when I found him 
again, he was safe under the hollow 
roots of an old apple-tree, where the 
entrance was wide enough to tumble in 
quickly, however much he had eaten. 
And there he stayed by day as long as 
I kept tabs on him. 

As the summer waned and green 
things disappeared from the garden he 
deserted that also, going wider and 
wider afield in his night’s hunting. He 
grew wilder, too, as all things do in the 
autumn days, till at last no whistle, 
however loud, would bring him. back. 
Whether the owl caught him, or whether 
he still looks forward to the long life 
that Nature gives to the toads, I do not 
know ; but under the edge of the portu- 
laca-bed, as I write, is a suspicious 
hollow that the frosts and snows have 
not quite concealed. I shall watch that 
in the spring with more than common 
interest to know whether K’dunk the 
Fat One remembers his old friends. 





Physiological Aspects of the Liquor 


Problem’ 


NDER this title appear the two 

| | volumes which constitute the 

fourth preliminary report of a 

Committee of Fifty, organized some ten 

years ago for the purpose of studying 
thoroughly the liquor question. 

The thoroughness, impartiality, and 
non-sectarian conclusions which the char- 
acter of this. Committee gave the public 
a right to expect characterize the four 
reports which have now been given by 
the Committee to the public. 

Any review of this fourth and in some 
respects most important of the four 
reports, if itis not to exceed the limits of 
The Outlook’s available space, must be 
confined to brief statements of conclu- 
sions, with but slight reference to the 
details upon which they are based. The 
investigations were in some cases cCar- 
ried out by sub-committees; in others 
intrusted to individual experimenters or 
compilers. We consider now the reports 
in detail. 

That on Physiological Instruction is 
signed by a sub-committee, consisting 
of Dr. H. P. Bowditch and Dr. C. F. 
Hodge, and takes up one hundred and 
thirty pages of the first volume. An 
abstract is given of the temperance edu- 
cation laws of the various States of the 
Union, and the laws of Congress, appli- 
cable to the Territories and District of 
Columbia. These laws reflect the suc- 
cess of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in securing special and 
stringent legislation on this subject. 
The Committee gives likewise the an- 
swers it has received to a series of 
questions directed to teachers of physi- 
ology throughout the United States and 
Europe. They show every shade of 
opinion upon the text-books and present 
method of instruction, clearly influenced 
in some cases by the personal equation. 
Taking them at random, one finds such 
Statements as: 


'The Fourth Report of the Committee of Fifty on 
various aspects of the Liquor a. covering the 
‘ Physiological As of the Liquor Problem.” 
Edited by John S. Billings. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Zvols. $4.50, 


‘ untruths and exa 


“ Great care should be taken to avoid all 
erations with regard to 
alcohol and its effects. I have examined 
many so-called physiologies, written espe- 
cially for alcoholic instruction, and can 
approve of none.” 

“T have seen evil results from the use of 
the text-books.” 

“Good, when untrammeled; a failure 
when hampered.” 

‘ Good results, if the teacher is honest.” 

“ Misleading ; generally untruthful.” 

“ Results excellent, if well taught.” 

“ This teaching judged by motives is good ; 
judged by results is bad.” 

The arguments of Dr. Bowditch lead- 
ing up to his conclusions are not urged 
with as great reserve nor stated as temper- 
ately as those following the chemical, 
medical, and physiological experiments, 
but nevertheless seem to justify the con- 
clusion of the sub-committee that— 

‘Much of the so-called scientific temper- 
ance instruction in public schools is unsci- 
entific and undesirable, and is not in accord 
with the opinions of the large majority of 
the leading physiologists of Europe.” 

“It does not seem desirable to attempt to 
give systematic instruction to children in 
primary schools on the subject of alcoholic 
drinks. To older children it seems proper 
that the principal facts should be shown as 
to their effects, and especially the ethical 
relations of the subject, to enable them to 
form opinions and to distinguish between 
mere assertion and scientific evidence.” 

The report on digestion and secre- 
tion calls attention to the variety of 
processes included under the general 
term “Digestion” and taking place 
under the action of the saliva, the gas- 
tric and the pancreatic juices. The 
experiments under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Chittenden are admirably re- 
ported. They were directed to the 
action of alcohol and alcoholic liquors 
upon the rate of secretion and digestive 
power of the saliva and other secretions, 
and upon the nervous action which influ- 
ences their functions. It was found 
that the “ presence of five per cent. of 
absolute alcohol may lead to a slight 
increase in the digestive power of saliva, 
and even ten per cent. produces only a 
slight retardation.” Acid wines inter- 
fered with the salivary digestion unless 
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neutralized by an alkaline fluid, such as 
vichy, for instance. 

Upon gastric digestion alcoholic fluids 
produce a stimulation when employed 
in moderate quantities, and upon pan- 
creatic digestion whisky, brandy, rum, 
etc., are somewhat detrimental to the 
digestive action. And the same is true 
of malt liquors, though in a way less 
pronounced than that exerted by wines, 
but “many non-alcoholic beverages have 
an equally pronounced inhibitory action ; 
like tea and coffee, which are known to 
exert a similar influence, and ordinary 
ginger ale may produce as great an 
inhibition as a corresponding portion of 
lager beer or ale.” 

Professor Chittenden says: “ These 
conclusions apply solely to the influence 
of the various liquors studied upon the 
purely chemical process of digestion, 
and do not afford data for drawing 
broad conclusions upon the influence of 
alcoholic drinks on alimentation.” © The 
Committee agrees with the more impor- 
tant conclusions of Professor Chittenden. 

As to the effect of alcohol on brain 
workers: A circular-letter of inquiry 
was sent to 1,500 men in the United 
States engaged in mental work of a high 
class. It was found from their answers 
that the total abstainers were highest 
among clergymen (54 per cent.), lowest 
among physicians (1.40 per cent.), and 
that the percentage of regular drinkers 
was greatest among business men (26.50 
percent.). Of the total abstainers 10.30 
per cent. reported themselves affected 
with indigestion, acute rheumatism, or 
nervous diseases. Of the occasional 
drinkers 6.80 per cent. were thus af- 
fected, and of the regular moderate 
drinkers 9.20 per cent. The moderate 
drinkers used mainly light wines; the 
occasional drinkers whisky or beer. The 
answers represented all shades of opin- 
ion, but in general agreed that the use 
of alcoholic drinks as a stimulus to 
mental effort gives unsatisfactory results, 
although the observations of men as to 
their own physical condition and its 
causes are not always reliable. 

The relation of drink habits to insan- 
ity is discussed by Dr. J. S. Billings, 
and is based upon statistics and re- 
ports from New York and Massachu- 
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setts hospitals and correspondence with 
American and foreign alienists. From 
the totals it appears that 39 per 
cent. of insane persons had been total 
abstainers. In Massachusetts 36.87 per 


.cent. of the insane had been total ab- 


stainers, while the insane patients pass- 
ing through Bellevue and the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital were reported respectively 
as including 14 per cent. and 25 per 
cent. of total abstainers. The excessive 
drinkers among the insane in Massachu- 
setts were 16.94 per cent. “As a rule, 
the use of liquor when it is a cause of 
insanity is merely one of a number of 
co-operative causes.” ‘ And it is not 
intended to state that even 25 per cent. 
of insane patients owe their insanity to 
alcohol.” 

The influence of alcohol on growth 
and development is considered by Dr. 
C. F. Hodge, of Clark University, and 
the report is based on experiments on 
the growth of yeast, the growth of kit- 
tens, the growth, intelligence, and activity 
and offspring of dogs, and upon the 
activity of rabbits. The experiments 
began in 1895, and were continued for 
two years. It is interesting to note the 
instinctive aversion of animals to alcohol: 
“Kittens refuse to drink milk with even 
the odor of alcohol about it.” The 
dogs, the most intelligent of the animals 
experimented upon, “ showed many of 
the nervous symptoms in evidence in 
human beings when under the long-con- 
tinued influence of alcohol.” “ Fear is 
immediately recognized as a character- 
istic feature in alcoholic insanity, and 
delirium tremens is the most terrible 
fear psychosis knows.” Under the influ- 
ence of alcohol the dogs became timid. 
“ Whistles in the distance threw them 
into a panic, in which they howled, while 
normal dogs simply barked.” In respect 
to vigor of offspring, the superiority of 
normal to alcoholic pairs is most strik- 
ing. These experiments also prove the 
general conclusions of hygienists, that in 
feats of strength and endurance alcohol 
should be avoided. The animals also 
showed a diminished resistance to cer- 
tain diseases. 

The conclusions amply justified are, 
that the normal resistance to certain 
germ diseases is markedly diminished 
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by alcohol, which fact had been pre- 
viously observed in human beings, and 
that rabbits undergo serious disturb- 
ances of important vital functions under 
the influence of alcoholic liquors. 

The report of Dr. Abel on the phar- 
macological action of alcohol 
confirmation to the now well-recognized 
fact that the evil effects of drinking are 
produced dy the alcohol, and not by nat- 
ural ingredients of liquors, or adultera- 
tions. The Outlook published in 1888 
the results of its investigation of liquors 
sold in New York in the better-class 
saloons and in “dives ” on the water- 
front, showing the chief adulteration to 
be dilution with water, and in no case 
the presence of any ingredient at all 
comparable with the alcohol in influence 
upon the vital functions. This has 
since been amply confirmed by the 
reports of the Massachusetts, New York, 
and other Boards of Health. In Swit- 
zerland an advocate of moderate drink- 
ing experimented for eighteen months 
upon his children, whose ages ranged 
from ten to fifteen, several months’ use 
alternating with several months of absti- 
nence. During the wine periods the 
children were languid and less inclined 
to perform mental tasks, their nights 
more restless, and their sleep less refresh- 
ing. Two of the lads begged that they 
be excused from further wine-drinking, 
being impressed by their lack of condi- 
tion. Dr. Abel agrees with the majority 
of observers that no benefit is derived 
by people in health from the use of 
alcohol, so far as its effect upon the 
nervous system is concerned. 

The experiments quoted by Dr. Abel 
lead him to the following conclusions, 
with which the Committee agree; viz.: 

Alcohol iz moderate quantities does 
not appreciably affect the action of the 
heart itself, either in the way of stimula- 
tion or depression. (In very large quan- 
tities, such as result in helpless intoxica- 
tion, alcohol is a direct and powerful 
depressant of the heart.) Nor does it 
affect the walls of the arteries and veins, 
nor the arterial blood-pressure. In 
large quantities the action is depressing 
upon the nerve-centers which control 
the arteries and the action of the heart. 
Alcohol stimulates the respiratory func- 
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tions, highly flavored wines, etc., pro- 
ducing more pronounced action than 
plain alcohol. The action of alcohol on 
the nervous system is one of its most 
important and most unfortunate charac- 
teristics. It is this action which leads 
to the “ craving ” for drink. 

Alcohol stimulates muscular work, 
but a paralyzing action always succeeds 
the stimulation, and further doses do not 
renew the stimulation equally; but some 
depressing effect also follows the stimu- 
lating use of tea, coffee, or kola. 

The action of alcohol on the brain is 
the prime cause of alcoholic consump- 
tion. “ Elderly people and invalids may 
receive benefit from moderate drinking, 
and there are many, in whom the exact- 
ing duties and friction of life cause 
mental tension and overwrought nerves, 
who find a good restorative in a glass 
of wine taken with dinner at close of 
day; but the use of alcohol is not a 
necessity of social life, and there is no. 
reason why alcohol should not be abol- 
ished from the world, and the craving 
which it satisfies turned into some other 
channel.” 

The greater part of the second volume 
is taken up with Professor Atwater’s 
report of experiments and researches 
upon the nutritive value of alcohol. 
This report has been separately pub- 
lished, at least in part, and around it 
has waged a violent battle. A careful 
consideration of the data given leaves 
one convinced of the care with which 
the experiments were conducted, and of 
the cautious and conservative conclu- 
sions. 

Professor Atwater calls attention to 
the great dangers of excess, moderate 
drinking leading thereto, but seems to 
prove that while “not food in the sense 
that bread and meat are food,” alcohol 
is, nevertheless, a food in the sense that 
starch is, being of the substances “ which 
when taken into the body either build 
up tissue or yield energy.” Alcohol 
undoubtedly yields energy by furnishing 
a fuel to the human engine, and toa 
certain extent preventing the breaking 
down and wasting of the proteid bodies, 
which are the true nutrients of the human 
system, but “the preponderance of evil 
resulting from the excessive use of alco- 
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hol had led many to feel that any state- 
ment regarding the moderate use of 
alcohol is reprehensible.” He adds: 
“If I may be permitted the expression 
of a personal opinion, it is that people 
in health, and especially young people, 
act wisely in abstaining from alcoholic 
beverages; but I cannot believe the 
cause of temperance in general, or the 
welfare of the individual, is promoted 
by basing arguments against the use of 
alcohol on anything less than attested 
facts.” 

The paper on “ temperance drinks ”? 
is interesting, if not as important as 
some. The statistics show an_ enor- 
mous consumption of these beverages ; 
for instance, in Massachusetts at least 
300,000 bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
are sold annually, “and as this con- 
tains over 26 per cent. of alcohol, it is 
clear that many are partaking pretty 
freely of an alcoholic drink without per- 
haps being aware of it.” A very large 
variety of drinks containing a greater 
percentage of alcohol than ordinary 
wines and beers are consumed in rigor- 
ous total abstinence circles, one of its 
foremost advocates permitting her pic- 
ture to be used as an advertisement of 
one of the most alcoholic of these drinks. 
Tables give a list of forty-two such prep- 
arations containing from 6 per cent. as 
a minimum to 42 per cent. as a maxi- 
mum of alcohol. Mentioning a few at 
random, we find “ Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound,” 21 per cent. ; ‘“ Hoofland’s Ger- 
man Bitters,” “entirely free from alco- 
holic stimulant,” 25 per cent. alcohol ; 
“ Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters,” 24 per 
cent.; “ Warner’s Safe Tonic Bitters,” 
35 per cent. ; “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,” 26 
per cent.; ‘“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” 18 
per cent.; “ Liebig Company’s Beef 
Tonic,” 23 per cent. 

Dr. Welch’s report on the pathologi- 
cal effects of alcohol concludes the 
second volume. It demonstrates that 
“alcohol in sufficient quantities is a 
poison to all living organisms, both 
animal and vegetable.” The use of 
concentrated alcohol, or of excessive 
amounts of alcoholic beverages, pro- 
duces injurious effects upon the stomach, 





1 Under this name proprietary medicines and bever- 
ages are treated, 
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but in many instances “even after the 
prolonged use of diluted alcohol the 
stomach appears nearly normal, both to 
the naked eye and under the micro- 
scope.” ‘ Long-continued excessive use 
of alcoholic drinks is by far the most 
common and important (though indirect) 
cause of cirrhosis of the liver in human 
beings.” Many diseases of the nervous 
system are the direct result of excessive 
alcoholic stimulation. 

Experiments show serious results from 
the use of alcohol during pregnancy. 
“Of twenty pregnant rabbits fed with 
alcohol seventeen aborted, and of these 
eight died a few days after birth.” A 
fatal termination of Bright’s disease, 
apoplexy, paralysis, insanity, pneumonia, 
and tuberculosis is predisposed by excess- 
ive alcoholic stimulation. Many persons 
drink beer, wine, and spirits in modera- 
tion throughout a long life without appar- 
ent impairment of health. Others are 
extremely susceptible. There is no 
question as to the injurious effects of a 
continued use of even small quantities 
of alcoholic liquors by children. 

One of the most important effects of 
alcoholic indulgence is a lowered ability 
to resist disease. ‘ Physicians recog- 
nize the graver prognosis of pneumonia, 
cholera, erysipelas, etc., in persons who 
habitually drink to excess. The belief 
that those who indulge freely in alco- 
holic liquors thereby acquire a certain 
degree of protection from tuberculosis 
is completely discredited.” ~ 

The conclusions of the Committee 
relating to the instruction in schools 
have been quoted above. The rest may 
be condensed into the following state- 
ments : 


Effects of moderate or occasional use of 
alcoholic drinks differ with individuals, age, 
occupation, climate, etc. 

With the majority of occasional drinkers 
and moderate drinkers no especial effect 
upon health seems to be observed by them- 
selves or their physicians, but in some such 
cases drinking is harmful; in a few it is 
thought to be beneficial. 

Eighty per cent. of the leading brain work- 
ers of the United States use alcoholic drinks 
occasionally or regularly, in moderation. 
The use of such drinks to stimulate mental 
effort gives,on the whole, bad results. Even 
occasional or moderate use is likely to be 
harmful to oy: persons, mainly because of 
the danger of leading to excess. Among 
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diseased or infirm persons over fifty years of 
age, while sometimes useful, alcoholic bev- 
erages should be taken, if at all, with the 
last meal of the day. 

The special effects are due to the alcohol 
contained, and other ingredients are of 
comparative small importance. “ Fine old 
whiskies and brandies ” are nearly as likely 
to produce injurious effects as are the 
cheaper grades, if taken in the same quanti- 
ties. 

In moderate quantities, beer, wine, and 
diluted whisky are in a certain sense foods, 
but they are seldom used for food purposes ; 
mainly for their peculiar effects on the 
brain. In large quantities, and for some 


persons even in moderate quantities, they 
are poison. 

Alcoholic drinks in moderate quantities 
may be useful as restoratives in fatigue after 
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work is done, but often produce depression 
and a harmful effect when used just before 
or during labor, physical or mental. They 
are useless as preventives of infectious or 
contagious diseases; on the contrary, they 
appear to lessen the power of the organism 
to resist the cause of such disease. They 
are useless to prevent fatigue and effects of 
cold, and are almost always a useless ex- 
pense. Their use in excess is the cause 
of much disease, suffering and poverty, and 
crime. 


The Committee of Fifty desires it to 
be understood that all the reports so 
far issued are preliminary in their nature. 
This fourth report is certainly based on 
careful, conclusive experiments, and the 
deductions are sound and convincing. 


the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Adjustment of Wages (The). By W. J. 
Ashley. Longmans, Green & Co., New Yor 
534x9 in, 362 pages. $4. 

The most important book on economics that 
has appeared this year. It is not a volume 
of abstract political economy, with shadowy 
refinements upon the generalizations of 
other political economists, but a volume 
dealing at first hand with the most impor- 
tant concrete problems of our industrial life. 
It is a political economy of the kind that 
Adam Smith wrote for the consideration of 
practical men of affairs, and not of the kind 
which pedants write for the consideration 
of one another. The central problem with 
which it deals is the development of collect- 
ive agreements and boards of conciliation as 
the means of adjusting disputes between 
employers and employed. Only two indus- 
tries are covered—coal-mining and iron-mak- 
ing—but these are precisely the two in which 
this method of wage adjustment has been 
most fully developed both in Great Britain 
and the United States. The industrial his- 
tory of both industries in both countries is 
presented with a thoroughness of knowl- 
edge, keenness of insight, and impartiality 
of judgment that make its pages carry con- 
viction. The author modestly attempts no 
final solution of the labor problem, but he 
shows most conclusively ‘that in- our age, 
Wherever production on a large scale is 
coming to be the dominating feature of in- 
dustrial life, collective bargaining between 
responsible organizations representing em- 
ployers and employed is an almost irresist- 
ible tendency. . No recent book on current 
history deals with events more vital. 


Algonquin Indian Tales. Collected by Eger- 
ton R. Young. Eaton & Mains, New York. 542.x8 
in. 258 pages. $1.25, 

A collection of Indian myths and legends as 

related to the children of a mission in the 

Hudson Bay territory. It will interest a 

larger class of readers than the children 

for whom it was written. 

Bachelor Bigotries. Compiled by an Old 
Maid and Approved by a Young Bachelor. I}lus- 


trated by an Ex-Bachelor. Published by a Young 
arried Man. Paul Edler & Co., San 
4% x8in. Il pages. $1, net. 
Change of Heart(The). By Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe. Harper & Bros., New York. 57% in. 
172 pages. $1.25, net. 


Half a dozen short stories of love, humor, 
and character, by an author whose work in 
this direction is appreciated by a very large 
audience. The tales are cleverly invented 
and they are charmingly written. 

Charles James Fox: A Political Study. By 
{ L. Le B. Hammond. James Pott & Co., New 

ork. 54%x9in. 370 pages. $2, net. (Postage, 13c.) 

Reserved for later notice. 

Christopher Columbus. Vol. II. By 
Boyd Thacher. G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
8xll%in. 699 pages. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Consecrated Womanhood : 
Preached in the First Congr 


Portland, Oregon. By F 


vin. J.O. Wright & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
37 pages. 


Edge of Things (The). By Elia W. Peattie. 
$i a. Revell Co., New York. 57% in. 256 pages. 
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All.of Elia Peattie’s work has sincerity and 
directness and a certain lean strength about 
it, which is more than ever apparent in “ The 
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Edge of Things.” This is another story of 
the hardness of ranch life in the West, 
softened somewhat by the introduction of 
the romance element, which weaves its trans- 
figuring spell for the central figures in the 
picture. 


Eleanor Dayton. By Nathaniel Stephenson. 
John Lane, New York. 54%4x7%4in. 315 pages. 
It is a pleasure to come across a novel so 
refined in purpose and manner. The book 
is a healthful and enjoyable contrast to the 
“romances ” poured forth nowadays helter- 
skelter from the presses. Its people are 
clean, real, honorable American men and 
women ; the events of their lives are usually 
in the realm of the probable, although there 
are both traged aA excitement in them; the 
style is dignified, equable, and cultivated. In 
) herself Mr. Stephenson has drawn 
a woman worth knowing, and the portraiture 
is admirable. Although the author disowns 
any intention of writing a war novel, the 
passages relating to the Civil War are vivid. 


Fifer-Boy of the Boston Siege. By Edward 
A. Rand. Illustrated. Jennings & Pye, New 
York. 5x7%in. 326 pages. 50c., net. 

A juvenile book, written with more of patri- 

otic spirit than style, but likely to hold the 

interest of the readers for whom it is in- 
tended. < 


First Latin Book (A). By Clifford H. 
Moore, Ph.D. (Twentieth Century Text Books.) 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 54%4x8 in. 298 
pages. $1.10. 


Girl’s Life in a Hunting Country (A). By 
Handasyde. John Lane, New York. 5X7%% in. 
ll pages. 
Rather a colorless tale, told in the first per- 
son by the rather colorless companions of an 
English grande dame. It is all very quiet 
and well-bred—even with horses and week- 
end parties—and ends with the culmination 
of the rather colorless dame de compagnie’s 
rather colorless romance. 


God’s Will and My Life. By L. G. Brough- 
ton. F. H, Revell Co., New York. 34%x6in. 30 
pages. 


Greek Lessons for Beginners. By F. S. Mor- 
rison and T. D. Goodell. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. (Twentieth Century Text Books.) 
54%x8 in. 304 pages. $1.50. 


Handbook of the New Library of Congress 
in Washington. Compiled by Herbert Small. 
Curtis & Cameron, Boston. Illustrated. 64%4x8%4 
in. 112 pages. 

History of Contract Labor in the Hawaiian 
Islands (The). By Katharine Coman, Ph.D. 
(Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. Third Series. Vol. IV., No.3.) Published 
for the American Economic Association by the 
a Co., New York. 5%4x9% in. 68 pagés.. 


History of the Treman, Tremaine, Truman 
Family in America (The). By Ebenezer Mack 
Treman and Sesvey E. Poole, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Press of the Ithaca Democrat, Ithaca, New York, 
In 2 vols. 691% in. 

House on the Sands (The). By Charles 
Marriott. John Lane, New York. 5%x7%4 in. 
345 pages, 

Mr. Marriott always shows _ intellectual 

strength in his fiction work. The present 
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novel has also subtlety of study in character. 

It deals largely with the philosophy of eco- 

nomic and political principles. As a novel 

it is, one regrets to say, unmistakably dull. 

Innocent Industries ; or, Kindergarten Tales 
for Industrious Infants. By Oscar von Gott- 
schalck. R. H. Russell, New York. Illustrated. 
7xllin. 50 pages. $1.25, 

Jonathan Edwards.. By Isaac Crook, LL.D. 
ine & Pye, Cincinnati. 4144x7in. 9% pages. 
5 cents. 

Knocker (The). By Frank C. Voorhies. Illus- 
trated by E. B. Bird. The Mutual Book Co., 
Boston. 5x7%in. 60 pages. 50c. 

Life of Philander Chase, First Bishop of 
Ohio and Illinois, Founder of Kenyon and 
—" Colleges. by his Granddaughter, Laura 

hase Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
6x9 in. 341 pages. $3, net. 

Manual of Statistics (The), 1903. Twenty- 
filth Annual Issue. ‘The Manual of Statistics 
Co., New York. 544x8in. 1,044 pages. $5 

An encyclopedia of official data for invest- 
ors. Three hundred pages are devoted to 
the capitalization and earnings of railroads, 
five hundred to the same figures wherever 
obtainable for industrial corporations, a hun- 
dred to the highest and lowest quotations of 
all securities quoted in American Exchanges 
during 1901 and 1902, fifty to the securities 
of banks and trust companies, and two hun- 
dred to miscellaneous statistics, chiefly relat- 
ing to the production and prices of the most 
important articles of commerce. The whole 
is admirably arranged and carefully indexed, 
so that the reader can always turn at once 
to the subject of his inquiry. 

Modern Chess Problem (The). By Philip 
H. Williams, A.C.A. Illustrated. E. p. Dutton 

Co., New York. 46% in, 252 pages. $1.50, net. 

Mysteries of Mithra (The). By Franz Cu- 
mont. Translated by Thomas J. McCormack. 
Illustrated. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 5x8in. 239 pages, $1.50, net. 

Not even in the later epoch of Islamic inva- 

sion, we think, was Europe in greater peril 

of becoming Asiaticized than in the third 
century after Christ. The resemblance be- 
tween the courts of the Roman Emperors in 
the time of Diocletian and those of Eastern 
monarchs is evident. Upon the worship of 
the sun in particular the deified sovereigns 
of the West endeavored to rear their mon- 
archical absolutism. Their political ambi- 
tions were admirably served by the spread 
of Persian religious cults in ltaly. Espe- 
cially the worship of Mithra should be noted, 

a cult as yet too little understood both by stu- 

dents of history and of religion. The pres- 

ent volume therefore is specially interesting. 

It does not attempt to seek for the causes 

which explain the establishment of Oriental 

religions in the Italy of the Diocletian 
period ; it simply shows why a certain Ori- 
ental sect failed to become the dominant 
religion of the Empire. Professor Cumont 
does well! in emphasizing the facts that 

Greek civilization never succeeded in estab- 

lishing itself among the Persians, and that 

Roman civilization never really subjected 

the Parthians. Hither Asia always remained 

unamenable to reciprocal assimilation. De- 
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spite this, we know that the Oriental relig- 
ions exercised marked influence on Occi- 
dental culture at three different periods: (1) 
by impressing Judaism with Parseeism ; (2) 
by influencing European thought through 
Mazdaism ; and (3) by preparing the minds 
of the Occident for the reception of a new 
faith—Manichzism. 


Place and Power. By. Ellen T. Fowler. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 381 
pages. $1.50. 

With the sermons and discursive indulgences 
in moral reflection left out this would be a 
good book. Its story is interesting. Eng- 
lish country life and that of the ambitious 
and successful political career are well 
depicted. The conversations are cleverly 
managed and the characters are alive, if not 
always consistent. 


Portage Paths the Keys of the Continent. 
By Archer B. Hulbert. Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleve- 
land. (Historic Highways of America.) 5428 in. 
194 pages. 

The latest addition to that interesting series, 

“Historic Highways of America,” contains 

a discussion of the various portage paths 

which, as the author rightly holds, were the 

keys of thecontinent. These little pathways 
connected the heads of our rivers and lakes 
or offered thoroughfares around cataracts 
and rapids. The portages were of great 
strategic importance, as is proved by the 
location at them of forts, trading stations, 
camp-grounds, and villages. As the author 
has attempted to treat the subject ina single 
monograph, he describes for us only the best- 
known portages. Those which most influ- 
enced our history lie in the territory south 
of the Great Lakes, between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mississippi. 


Rational Method in Reading (The): Fifth 
Reader. By Edward G. Ward. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York. 6X7%in. 302 pages. 58 cents. 
Rational Method in Spelling (The). By 
Edward G, Ward and Emma L. Johnston, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 6x7%in. 156 pages. 
30 cents, 
Real John Wesley (The). By William 


Henry Meredith. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 
5x8in. 425 pages. $1.25. 


A badly named book, as it is a eulogy and 
not a revelation of Wesley’s character; a 
poorly written book, as it has many defects 
in style and a few in historical accuracy ; but 
not the less a very interesting book, as it 
gives the personal and familiar side of a 
literally epoch-making life. 
Schemers (The). By Edward F. Harkins. 
‘i oe Page & Co., Boston. 5%x7%in. 396 pages. 


This story concerns itself with the Boston 
shop-girl and the Harvard student. It is a 
clumsy production, and the portraiture, 
though it may be true enough in certain 
instances, is hardly typical of either employee 


or undergraduate, as the author would have 
one infer. 


Story of Book Concerns (The). By W. F. 
Whitlock, D.D., LL.D. Jennings & Pye, Cincin- 
nati. 442x6 in, 204 pages. 25c., net. (Postage, 4c.) 
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Swain School Lectures. By Andrew Ingra- 
ham, The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
4x8 in. 197 pages. $l, net. 

Teacher and the Child (The). By H. This- 

ork. 5x7% 


tleton Mark. F. H. Revell Co., New 
in. 165"pages. 75c., net. 

Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth 
(The). By Gerald D. Heuver. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York, 5%4x7%4in. 208 pages. $1, net. 

A scholarly presentation of the economic 

conditions of the people to whom Christ 

spoke and a sensible discussion of his 
teachings. . The author naturally interprets 

Christ’s views into accord with his own, but 

his own views have, in a degree hardly less 

marked, been brought into accord with those 
of Christ. His discussion is characterized 
by moral sense as well as common sense. 

We wish, however, that he somewhere pre- 

sented in logical sequence without interlinea- 

tion just what Christ said on the subject in 
question. This has been done most impress- 
ively in a little tract by “ Discipulus,” pub- 
lished by the New York Collectivist Society. 

Teaching Truth. By Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D. Wood-Allen Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 414x6in. 97 pages. 50 cents. 

That Betty. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 5%%4x8 in. 200 
pages. $l. 

Mrs. Spofford has done many better things 
than “ That Betty” in fiction. It is a tale 
of society and Settlement work, told in very 
remarkable language for the serving-woman 
who is supposed to relate it, and seems to us 
quite as profoundly untrue to life as it is 
eminently moral in tone and conclusion. 

Toledo Manuscript of the Germania of Taci- 


tus. By Frank F. Abbott. University of Chicago 
Press. (Decennial Publications.) 84x11 in. 44 
pages. cents. 

Two Boys (The). By J. Paul Lowell. The 
Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. 5x7 in. 
22 pages. 

Unity of Plato’s Thought (The). By Paul 
Shorey. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
eae Publications.) Sexi in. 88 pages. 


Vagabond (The). By Frederick Palmer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x8in. 476 
pages. 

Mr. Palmer is one of the very best of war 

correspondents and writers of newspaper 

letters. He has also, in the field of fiction, 
done capital work in short stories, mainly 
of army life. Here he attempts his first 
novel. Frankly, we find the work very un- 
even. There are excellent bits of character 
depiction and of dialogue; some of the war 
scenes have abundant spirit and thrill; the 
tone and purpose of the book are clean 
aud high-minded. On the other hand, the 
book sadly needs compression; there are 
apete of superfluous sentiment; there is, 
above all, altogether too much monologue 


by the characters about themselves and by 


the author about his characters. The hero 
is a little boy who dreams of “ a search for 
a mountain, a mine, and a girl” (one partic- 
ular little girl), and in his after life finds all 
three, winning the girl despite the fact that 
she is a Virginian enthusiast for secession 
and he a Yankee captain. 
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“ Am I My Brother’s Keeper ?’’? 

I.—Should Both Preach and Practice 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Below your editorial “ Am I My Bro- 
ther’s Keeper ?” in the issue of August 
29, a friend has written, “ What mis- 
chief may be wrought by this article!’ 
After careful reading, I quite agree with 
the comment, and wonder at the reason 
for the article in the mind of the writer. 
It is not only that it seems to contradict 
the consensus of opinion on the subject, 
but that it lacks the usual good judgment 
and clearness of The Outlook’s editorials. 
It certainly gives opportunity for mis- 
conception. One does not have to go 
back to the story of Cain and Abel for 
teaching on this point. The New Tes- 
tament is enough. The preaching and 
teaching of our Lord always accompanied 
his perfect example. He called his dis- 
ciples “ Friends.” He did not fail to warn, 
rebuke,commend. But, without dwelling 
on the abundant words of the Word, the 
heart of a friend cannot be satisfied not 


to speak in the time of his friend’s need. 
The manner of the article is one 


which wounds. ‘To describe what may 
be loving, faithful warning or advice to 
a friend as “preaching ” seems like an 
attempt to beg the question. To assume 
that a friend who sees a loved one going 
to the bad, makinga serious mistake, igno- 
rantly pursuing some fatal course, and 
who tries to show the right way, tactfully 
warns, kindly offers his help to show 
the way God has given, to win to Christ, 
is therefore trying to become “master 
of his life,” trying to “ bend it into con- 
formity with his own,” is very weak. 
Your editorial limits all friendly help of 
any sort to poorest selfishness. 

Why not say, ‘‘ Always practice, but 
also do not fail to speak the wise friendly 
word in season”? ‘Take out of the 
church and society in general the »men 
led back to the truth and right by the 
loving, tender pleading and warning of 
their best friends, and what vacancy 
would remain! How much many of our 
own lives would lack had they been with- 

1Comment on these letters will be found on the 


editorial pages of this issue, 
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out not only the example of their friends, 
but also without the word in season ! 
There are two classes of people who 
will be glad of the enunciation of this 
idea of friendship: one, the person who, 
following some wrong course, as tippling, 
does not want to be reminded of his 
danger or rebuked for it; and, second, 
the person who wants an excuse for 
refusing to do personal work in the 
saving of souls. Dr. Samuel Green, of 
Ceylon, said: “ Don’t let the devil get 
control of your tongue, even to silence 
it.” There may be as falsé a pride in 
diffidence, or in parading an example, as 
in speech. What especially tries the 
reader of the article is the seemingly un- 
fair presentation of what may be tactful, 
loving help; a misrepresentation of the 
friend who would help his friend to love 
and righteousness as they are in Christ 
as well as live his belief. ‘ Hector,” 
“lecture,” “ preach ”—is this the treat- 
ment to be accorded without qualifica- 
tion to all earnest words for the guiding, 
uplifting of another? Is there only one 
kind of effort, that of example? Are 
the others only those so caricatured by 
The Outlook? C. B. 


II.—**I am Responsible ” 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It seems to me that your editorial 
“ Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” is a 
strange exaggeration and distortion of 
truth for such a well-balanced paper as 
The Outlook to publish. You say, “ Do 
not preach; simply practice.” Then 
why do you write “preaching” edito- 
rials? Why do you tell your subscrib- 
ers what you think is their duty, if, as 
you say, any wish on a man’s part to 
bend another’s life not in conformity 
with his conscience is a violation of the 
divine order? Do you think that 
Monica was wrong in urging her son 
Augustine to become a Christian? Do 
you think that Jerry McAuley was 
wrong when he put his arms around the 
drunkards in Water Street and begged 
them to repent? Was Paul wrong when 
he pleaded with men night and day 
with tears? Was Jesus wrong when he 
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said to Peter and John, “ Follow..me, 
and I will make you to become fishers 
of men?” The value of unconscious 
influence can hardly be too strongly 
stated, but every great religious leader 
from the time of the Apostles down to 
the days of Moody and Henry Drum- 
mond has used more than that. They 
have used besides all the direct personal 
influence they could command .to lead 
men one by one to become disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 

The editorial assumes that strong 
persuasion violates personal freedom. 
I believe that this is a mistaken idea. 
Direct personal influence seeks to do 
one of two things: either to get men to 
realize truth so vividly that they cannot 
refuse to act upon it, or, in case they are 
already convinced of what is the right 
course to take, to induce them to follow 
it. The first of these objects is one 
of the motives of every teacher and 
preacher, and certainly does not violate 
freedom of the will, as it is an appeal 
simply to the imagination and the reason. 
To the second aim, of personal influence 
only, the objection of The Outlook 
applies, and there it is not valid. If I 
see a man trying to commit suicide, and 
do not seek to prevent him, [ am guilty 
of murder. For the same reason, if I 
find a man refusing to do what he admits 
is the right thing to do, if I fail with all 
my power to plead with him, I am guilty 
of his spiritual downfall. By keeping 
still, instead of guarding myself from 
interfering with his real freedom, I aid 
him to become a slave. 

Whether he will or not, each man is 
his brother’s keeper. This is one of 
the laws of the society into which we 
are born. Because of the solidarity of 
the race, in every other man’s act I act 
in a certain measure, and therefore for 
his action, so far as my influence can 
affect it, as well as for my own action, I 
am responsible. J. E. R. 


III.—* I Cannot Change My Brother” 
Lo the Editors of The Outlook : 

“Your little sermon, “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper?” in the issue of 
August 26, overthrows all my theories 
and sets me quite at sea; in fact, it 
Worries me, for it is a new way to me of 


looking at an old subject, and I must 
confess, even though it is wrong from the 
standpoint of your article, that I have 
thought it was my duty to a large extent 
to be “my brother’s keeper,” and when, 
from sheer lack of strength to cope with 
the problem, I have had to give up 
the task, I have shut my eyes and 
said, “ Well, I know I ought to keep on, 
though I seem to make no progress, but 
it is impossible ;” and my conscience, or 
something, would keep reproaching me 
when I would say, “ I’ve done all I can, 
it is of no avail.” Now, could I take 
your words to myself and really bring 
myself to believe them, I would be much 
happier, but I positively cannot yet do 
so; though, judging by results, I might 
just as well have followed your advice, 
“Do not hector him, do not lecture him,” 
and, last and most weakening, “ Do not, 
in your own mind, assume responsibility 
for him.” For it seems to me that, after 
all, “though one rose from the dead,” 
I cannot change “ my brother” by my 
life or admonition. 

What am I to do, then, when I am 
one of those who cannot be content to 
say, “ What is, is”? I cannot sit by 
happily and joyously and see a loved 
one deliberately ruin his life, ruin his 
soul and body, and enter no word of 
protest. Can any one human? I know 
that “all men like these fruits, love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, etc.,” 
but, after a while of browsing with us 
in this “orchard” among these lovely 
fruits, if we simply practice and do not 
preach, and our hearts leap up and 
rejoice at what we consider a regenera- 
tion, due in part to our good example, 
why, oh! why does our loved “ brother” 
tire and leave us and go back to the 
“ flesh-pots of Egypt”? Oh! if I only 
knew the answer, I could succeed, where 
now I fail with bitter tears! 

E. A. F. R,. 


An Industrial School 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the development of the South is the 
growth in that section of industrial edu- 
cation for whites as well as blacks. The 
Outlook has noted from time to time 
Southern schools of this character. The 
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latest which has called for attention 
is the Boys’ Industrial School at Rome, 
Georgia, which has grown out of the 
unselfish and devoted work of a lady 
who, five or six years ago, gathered a 
few boys together in a log cabin on her 
place on Sunday afternoons to read aloud 
to them. From this small beginning a 
school with two or three buildings, a 
modest library, a corps of teachers, and 
a manual training department has grown. 
The aim of the school is to educate 
“ bright, ambitious, energetic boys who 
have had no chance to get an educa- 
tion.”” Such schools as this, while they 
are primarily local institutions and must 
depend largely on local support, have 
some National interest and significance 
as indications that industrial and manual 
training is rapidly growing throughout 
the country. To know something about 
practical agriculture and _ practical 
mechanics is a good thing for any boy, 
no matter what his color, condition, or 
purpose in life may be. * 


The Mission Indians 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In an article by Mr. Charles F. Lum- 
mis, on the Mission Indians, published 
in your issue of July 25, I noticed that 
no mention is made of a number of per- 
sons and Indian Associations that for 
some years have interested themselves 
in the welfare of the Mission Indians. 

In 1897, prior to the formation of the 
Sequoia League, I believe, the Indian 
Rights Association undertook the de- 
fense of the title of the Warner’s Ranch 
Indians to the land on which they then 
lived, in the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. ‘This association carried the 
case on appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The cost of this litiga- 
tion to the Indian Rights Association 
was $2,450. 

About two and a half years ago Mr. 
S. M. Brosius visited Southern Califor- 
nia, and, after an extensive trip to the 
rancherias of the Mission Indians, made 
a report on their condition to the Indian 
Rights Association. The expense of 
this trip was about $100. At about the 
same time Miss Constance J. Du Bois, 
of the Woman’s Indian Association, 


made a similar trip through the Mission 
Indian country. Her report was pub- 
lished by the Indian Rights Association, 

The appointment of a special com- 
mission to aid the Honorable Secretary 
of the Interior in selecting a tract of 
land for the new home of the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians was, in my belief, the 
result of the joint action of the Indian 
Rights Association, the Sequoia League, 
United States Senator Thomas R. Bard, 
the Hon. A. K. Smiley, Bishop Joseph 
H. Johnson, of Los Angeles, and the Rt. 
Rev. Henry B. Restorick (now Bishop 
of Honolulu). 

CHARLES L. PARTRIDGE, 

Formerly Special United States Com- 

missioner for the Warner’s Ranch In- 

dians, 


A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of July 11 there was, in 
Mr. White’s “ Forest,” an error which 
seems to be of sufficient importance to 
call attention to. I am sure when this 
is done both you and Mr. White will be 
glad to have the correction made. Mr. 
White, in speaking of the ‘“ Woods In- 
dians” of northern Canada, makes men- 
tion of the use of a system of syllabic 
characters by which they readily learn 
to read the Scriptures, etc., all of which 
is perfectly correct. Mr. White’s error 
consists in attributing this wonderful 
invention to a priest. It is a matter of 
simple record, and concerning which 
there is no dispute in this country, that 
the invention of this system was the 
result of the thoughtful devotion of the 
Rev. James Evans, a Methodist mission- 
ary to the Cree Indians of Canada. The 
story of his conception of this great 
work, his self-made press and type cut 
from blocks of wood and later cast into 
molds from melted tea-lead, is most 
interesting. Any one who wishes to 
read this chapter in the romance of 
modern missions can find it fully treated 
in a little book entitled “ Apostles of the 
North,” by E. R. Young, Methodist 
Book Rooms, Toronto, Canada. 

“Honor to whom honor is due.” 


F. A. WIGHTMAN, 
Alberton, Prince Edward Island, Canada. 
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